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THE RISE AND FALL OF 
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» in all great civilisations spiritual freedom and cultural activity have been at their 
4 age in parallel with economic power. 
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WORLD FAITH 


RUTH CRANSTON 


A concise and brilliant summary of the seven great Religions of the world. The 

main theme is that if men will only realise the basic oneness of religion then true 

a and peace would come to the nations. 
r. 8vo. 
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Memorabilia 





E Coat of Arms for April contains an 

interesting note by Michael F. F. 
Beatson on the curious arms of “The 
Kingdom of the Fifteen Islands,” the first 
name, it appears, given to America as 
Columbus himself affirmed that “the new 
lands consisted of fifteen islands” and 
“described their vegetation as being 
alternately red, green and brown, as indeed 
they are represented on the arms.” These 
were found in a fifteenth century collection 
of Italian armorial bearings in the archives 
of the Negri di San Pietro family. 

Dealing with display of heraldry in 
public, Robert Saunders writes the first in- 
stalment of an article on heraldic inn signs, 
as they are and as they should be, and 
G. F. Timpson, in “ The Corporate Heraldry 
of Gloucestershire,” describes the origin of 
some of the corporate coats-of-arms used 
in the county, and the ways in which they 
are used to-day. 

The Records Committee of the Essex 
County Council draws attention to an Exhi- 
bition of Heraldry to be held at the Shire 
Hall, Chelmsford, from August 7-20. 

In contrast to these and other notes on 
heraldry in modern times (including that 
fantastic example of elaborate blazon, the 
arms granted to George Hesse, Esquire of 
Paddington in 1772), is the first article, an 
instalment of valuable “ Notes and Reflec- 
tions on the new edition of Sir William 
St. John Hope’s Grammar of English 
Heraldry” by H. Stanford London, F-.S.A., 
now Norfolk Herald Extraordinary. 


[JNESco has devoted the June issue of the 
_ Courier, its monthly illustrated maga- 
une, to a survey of what has been done— 
and what needs further to be done—to make 
the public library a living force for popular 
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education and for the growth of inter- 
national understanding. 

New techniques are being used in many 
parts of the world to diffuse the knowledge 
and enjoyment contained in books, and the 
development of the public library is de- 
scribed in twelve varied and wonderfully 
illustrated articles in the June Courier. 

In “ Books Without Chains ” the head of 
the Unesco Library traces some 6,000 years 
of library history and concludes that the 
library has become part of each citizen’s 
heritage from childhood onwards. Such 
developments as film and gramophone 
records and improvements in library tech- 
niques have made library service one of the 
most potent forces for international under- 
standing in the world to-day. 

In “ Biblioteca Infantil: A Paradise for 
Sao Paulo’s Children,” S. M. Koffler de- 
scribes the activities of one of the most 
remarkable movements in children’s libraries 
created in Brazil, indeed, in the whole of 
Latin America. The Sao Paulo Children’s 
Library leads the way not only with its bold 
conception of architecture, but with its 
advanced library methods. In the main 
library over 35,000 children can choose 
from 30,000 books, listen to music, paint, 
publish their own newspaper and produce 
their own plays. There are also five branch 
libraries each located in a separate ultra- 
modern building, and a series of 20 for the 
City of Sao Paulo alone. 

We have called the illustrations wonder- 
ful: they are so from their human interest. 
“The Bookmobile Comes to Town” in 
Missouri, as we have seen it come to the 
country in England, depositing books that 
have been asked for in the scattered 
villages. In the photographs the welcome it 
receives is very touching. 

In England the Courier is to be obtained 
from H.M. Stationery Office, Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1. 


We had hoped that some Shakespeare 
student who was also a reader of Swedish 
would ask for the review-copy of the book 
we noticed at cxcvii. 353. Our hope has so 
far been in vain. In justice to the author, 
Harald Gyller, we have to confess that it 
was we and not he who called Giovanni 
Florio the brother (instead of the son) of 
M. A. Florio. The title of his beautifully 
produced Ititle 64-page book is Shakespeare 
eller icke Shakespeare det ar fragan. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





A POINT OF SYNTAX IN “SIR 
GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT” 


AMONG the compounds of there, listed 
in the glossary of the Tolkien and 
Gordon edition of Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight, theroute is given twice 
(ll. 1140, 1044) as “out of it” and three 
times (ll. 518, 2000, 2481) in the extended 
meaning of “ out of doors.” However, upon 
a closer examination of the text, the latter 
interpretation appears both inadequate and 
unnecessary since the meaning given for the 
first two cases will suit the other three as 
well. 
uen Zeferus syfiez hymself on sedez and erbez; 
ela wynne is the wort that waxes theroute, 
When the donkande dewe dropez of the leuez, 
(Il. 517-519) 
In the passage above the precise reading 
“out of it,” instead of the vague “out of 
doors” suggests itself as the simpler and 
therefore more probable. ‘“ Out of doors” 
does not add anything to the meaning of the 
line and consequently this weak use of 
theroute can only be considered as a bit of 
padding. But padding of this sort, i.e. at the 
end of the line, is unusual in this poem 
where lines end in nouns, verbs, pronouns, 
adverbs with a strongly defined sense; it 
generally occurs in the middle of the line, in 
the form of a very weak word, the presence 
of which is justified only by the exigencies 
of the alliterative pattern, such as: on the 
fole (1. 803), on the strythe (1. 846), on bent 
(1. 2148). (Naturally exception is formed 
by the rhymed lines.) If on the other hand 
we translate theroute by “out of it,” as 
indicating the origin of the wort, and replace 
the semicolon at the end of 1. 517 by a 
comma, the three lines quoted above are 
integrated in one common statement of the 
generally accepted mediaeval belief that 
grass and plants are nourished by the dews 
of heaven, and the whole passage gains a 
cohesion of sense and form. Line 2000 
occurs in a similarly descriptive context, simi- 
larly punctuated by the editor, with theroute 
again at the end of the line : 
The ne Fagg ae to the derk, as dryhtyn biddez ; 
e 


Bot wylde wederez of the worlde wakned theroute, 
(Il. 1999-2000) 
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Here also the rendering “out of doors’ 
gives the passage a formal looseness ani 
redundancy incompatible with the style of 
the poem in general, and particularly with 
that of the passage in question where every 
word is carefully chosen to convey the im. 
pression of a grim and cruel winter. If, o 
the contrary, we remove the semicolon of 
the preceding line and take theroute in its 
literal etymological meaning, i.e. “ out of 
there,” referring to the origin of the wyld 
wederez which are born at dawn, we havea 
logical sequence and the description gains in 
unity and economy. 

The third instance in which theroute is 
glossed as “ out of doors” happens to be a 
line where it is opposed and contrasted with 
therinne. This time the meaning is not con- 
nected with the origin but still literally 
means “ out of there.” If the knight is lucky 
he spends the night in a house, if not—“ out 
of it,” which in this context, and here only 
can be widened to mean “ out of doors.” 

For therwyth, which occurs three times in 
the text, the meanings listed in the glossary 
are: “ with it (together) ” and “ thereupon.” 
In the two of the three cases, i.e. in Il. 980 
and 1610 no ambiguity is possible: the 
meaning is explicitly “together.” It is less 
obviously so in the case of 1. 121 where it 
occurs at the head of a passage enumerating 
various kinds of food. But the dayntés 
which enter the hall stand to the first cors 
(Il. 116) in the same relationship as the 
crakkyng of trumpes (1. 116), and the mony 
baner (1. 117). In other words the banquet 
began “with” the crakkyng of trumpes, 
“with” mony baner and “ together with” 
dayntés of dere metes, and there is no reason 
to replace the etymological meaning “ there 
with” by “thereupon” which, though not 
impairing the general sense of the passage, 


is superfluous. T. AKKARTAL. 


HENRY OXINDEN AND SIDNEY’S 
ARCADIA 


LETTER CXLIII of The Oxinden Letters 

1607-1642 (Constable 1933), in which 
Henry Oxinden of Barham describes to Sit 
Thomas Peyton the wedding of his cousif 
Henry Oxinden of Deane to Elizabeth 
Meredith, is curious as being a mosaic 0 
unacknowledged quotations from Sidney's 
Arcadia. The lines in which Oxinden 
describes the bride’s demeanour in the 
church, for instance, are quoted word for 
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word from Sidney's description of Parthenia 
(Arcadia 1590 ed. Feuillerat, C.U.P. 1922, 
p. 53): the long description of Leeds Abbey 
borrows much from the description of 
Kalander’s House (Arcadia, p. 15), and the 
account of Sir William Meredith’s virtues is 
adapted with small changes from Kalander’s 
account of Basilius (ibid. p. 19). There are 
ill other quotations from The Arcadia in 
this curious letter, altogether a striking 
indication of the vogue of Sidney’s romance 


in 1640. E. E. Duncan-Jones. 


LORD HERBERT’S TWO SONNETS 
ON BLACK 


LORD HERBERT wrote two sonnets in 
celebration of the colour black, and 
there are numerous other references to it in 
his poems. This convention owed its in- 
terest primarily to Herbert’s knowledge of 
heraldry—part of the equipment of every 
‘compleat gentleman ’—as well as to the 
still quite general knowledge of colour 
symbolism. Black was for Herbert a symbol 
of infinity (‘To her Hair,’ p. 37, st. 4),’ fate 
(‘Another Sonnet . . .’, p. 39; ‘ To her Eyes,’ 
p. 36, st. 1; ‘La Gialletta Gallante, p. 69, 
st. 5), the origin of all colour (‘ Another 
Sonnet .. .’, p. 39; ‘To her Hair,’ p. 37, st. 
4), the ‘shining light in darkness all would 
find’ (‘To her Hair,’ p. 37, st. 5; ‘Sonnet 
of Black Beauty,’ p. 38, 12-14), and a symbol 
of the true light in the soul and therefore 
of harmony (‘To her Hair,’ p. 37). 

Professor Basil Willey has shown that 
Lord Herbert was a ‘spiritual quixote in 
the seventeenth century’ who entertained 
enthusiastic notions of chivalry, especially 
duelling,? and M. H. Carré has demonstrated 
Herbert’s heavy dependence on medieval 
ideas in his philosophical writings.’ Her- 
bert’s Autobiography provides ample evi- 
dence of his chivalric interests. 

The heraldic argument concerning the 
nature of black and the precedency and 
relative merits of white and black, is fairly 
represented in the following two quotations 
from widely-read volumes, and was acknow- 
ledged by all the writers on heraldry cited 

‘All references to Herbert’ 
edition VAS C. Moore Smith, poy 1923, - 


** Lon bert of Cherbury: A Spiritual Quixote 
> Seventeenth Century, ES.XXVU tsa) pp. 


Mario M. Rossi’s La Vi pp. 2 , of 
Edoardo Herbert di Chirbury. le opere, i tempi di 
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below. I believe that Herbert’s ‘ contests’ of 
black and white in ‘Sonnet’ (p. 34) and 
‘The Brown Beauty’ (p. 60), as well as in 
other poems mentioned within, are a direct 
outcome of his knowledge of the similar 
contest in the science of heraldry. 


The colour white is resembled to the 
light, and the dignity thereof reckned 
more worthy then the blacke, by how 
much the light and the day is of more 
esteeme then darknesse and the night, 
whereunto blacke is likened. Furthermore 
white is accounted more worthy then 
blacke, in respect of the more worthy vse 
thereof. For men in ancient time were 
accustomed to note things well and laud- 
ably performed (and esteemed worthy to 
be kept in memorie) with white, and con- 
trary wise whatsoeuer was holden reproch- 
ful or dishonourable, was noted with 
blacke, as the Poet noteth, saying: 

ue laudanda forent, & quae culpauda vicissim, 
Ila prius creté, mox haec carbone notasti. 
Moreouer white challengeth the prece- 
dency of blacke (according to Vpton) in 
respect of the priority of time, for that 
it was in nature before blacke, which is a 
depriuation thereof. Like as darknesse 
whereunto blacke is resembled, is an 
exemption of light, Omnis enim priuatio 
praesupponit habitum.* 


The author proceeds to say that black is of 
less perfection than white because Nigredo 
est color in corpore crassiore exiguae 
luminocsiatis particeps. 

Sir John Ferne, a contemporary of Lord 
Herbert, wrote the palinode to Guillim on 
the precedency and honour of black. 


The colour of black is the most ancient 
of all colours, for in the beginning there 
was darkenes ouer the face of the earth. 
And although that the colour of white 
was alwaies most praiseworthy for the 
brightnes of the same, yet can we not 
omit the honore due to the colour of 
blacke : as first, it is the most perdurable 
of all colours, for it can hardly be altered 
into any other show or colour than which 
the same of nature it is, whereas of the 
contrarie part it doth easily extinguish and 
blot out any other colour.° 


‘John Guillim, A Display of Heraldrie, London, 
1611, fifth edition 1679. 

® John Ferne, The Blazon of Gentrie, London, 
1586, cit. Hulme, F. E. The History, Principles and 
Practice of Heraldry, London, 1898, p. 41. I have 
missed this quotation in Ferne. 
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Henry Peacham, in the widely-read The 
Compleat Gentleman of 1634, reverts to the 
opinion of Guillim: 


I will not . . . out of profound ignorance 
affirme blacke to be the most ancient 
colour, because darkenesse was upon the 
face of the earth in the Chaos; as if 
colour were not, qualitas visibilis luminis 
beneficio, & privatio were formarum sus- 
ceptibilis; and white the next, because 
God said fiat Lux; as if light were a 
qualitie resulting of an elementary com- 
position, it being created before all mixe 
bodies yea with Aristotle I rather 
affirme blacke properly to be no colour at 
all, as partaking of the pure Elements 
nothing at all... .° 


The extension of blazonry in fantastic in- 
genuity resulted in an involved corre- 
spondence of the seven (sometimes five) 
colours of heraldry with months, stones, etc. 
I reproduce the tables for white and black 
as example of the kind of reference Her- 
bert’s images, and those of poets contem- 
porary with him, had behind them. 


White Black 
planets moon Saturn 
precious stones marguerite or diamond, agate, 

pearl chalcedony 
virtues hope and Prudence and 
innocence constancy 
celestial signs Scorpio and Capricorn and 
Pisces Aquarius 
months October and December and 
November January 
ages of man infancy ‘decrepit or 
crooked old age’ 
days Monday Saturday 
flowers lily and white rose * aubifaine ° 
elements water earth 
seasons autumn winter 
complexions phiegmatic melancholy 
numbers 10, 11 5,8 


metals silver iron and lead’ 


Black was technically named ‘sable’ 
although strictly speaking sable fur is a rich 
brown; for the author of Trésor Héraldique 
it signified ‘ Prudence, Constance and aduer- 
sitey, Douleur, Tristesse et Humilité.”* 
From Dionysius the Areopagite, Ferne 
assigns to sable : cherubins, ‘ unfaint and 
durable,’ diamond; to argent seraphins, 


*John Peacham, The Compleat Gentleman, Lon- 
don, 1634, p. 161. Gerard Legh, on the other hand, 
in Accedens of Armorie, London, 1562, with five 
editions to 1625, can argue from Aristotle that just 

use black is the pre-genesis privation of light, 
black is the most ancient of colours. (Fol. 13). 

* Ferne, oP; cit. pp. 169, 171; Also v. John 
Bossewell, Workes of Armorie, London, 1572 
(based on Legh and Isidore), Fol. 1 verso. 

* cit. Hulme, op. cit. p. 45. 
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‘full doubty and glorious, carbuncle.’ jj 
is not mere chance that the beauty of 
Mrs. Diana Cecyll, of black hair and eyes, 
is likened by Herbert to a diamond.” A 
combination of black and white symbolized 
eternal virginity, and the sardonyx (sardix 
and onyx), black at bottom, red in the 
middle, and white above, represented 
humility, charity and sincerity.'' The re. 
ferences were not invariable, of course, but 
were more constant than those of the often 
perverse science of numerology.'* Donne 
in ‘ The Storme’ accepts the account of the 
precedency of black, and marks its associa- 
tion with deformity in opposition to ‘ white 
integritie ’: 
Darknesse, lights elder brother, his birth-right 
eae tg this world, and to heaven hath chas'd 
1 ° 
All dies are one, and that one none can be, 
Since all formes, uniform deformity 
Doth cover, so that wee, except God say 
Another Fiat, shall have no more day.” 
His attribution of endlessness to black (‘A 
Jeat Ring Sent,’ line 4) is in agreement with 
Lord Herbert’s lines on his mistress’s black 
hair; Herbert also follows Ferne in attribut- 
ing a superior strength to black, and in ‘To 
Mrs. Diana Cecyll’ he assigns to black a 
precedence over, as well as superior beauty 
to, white. He asks why the beholder should 
become blind on seeing her hair: 
Is it, because past black, there is not found 
A fix'd or horizontal bound? 
And so, as it doth terminate the white, 
It may be said all colours to infold, 
And in that kind to hold 
Somewhat of infinite? ** 
Or is it, Herbert proceeds to ask, repeating 
the thought of ‘To her Eyes’ (p. 35), that 
the seat of sight in the soul being black, 
another sense than that of sight discerns her 
blackness, which, contrary to the knowledge 
of ‘ py’d colours’ by their difference, can be 
known in its essence, and thereby in its 
‘reflected forms’ 


may make us know % 
That shining light in darkness all would find. 


* Ferne, Ib, PP 146-148. According to Legh, the 
sable tincture ‘hateth the worlde with the werynes 
therof. ...’, and represents ‘constancie, divine 
soctrins and heauines for losse of frendes.’ (op. cit. 
ol. 4 
*°*To Mrs Diana Cecyll’, p. 34. 7 
 Ferne, op. cit p. 144. Also Bossewell, op. «tt. 
Fol. 3 verso. p 
? Vide, for example, Vincent F. Hopper, Medie- 
val Number Symbolism, New York, 1938. 
** Lines 67-72, 
*** To her Hair ’ (p. 37), st 4. 
‘6° To her Hair’, p. 37, st 5-6. 
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say, Surely the darkness shall cover me ; 
4 the night shall be light about me. 
Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee ; but 
the night shineth as the day: the darkness 
and the light are both alike to thee. '* 


These propositions, with their heraldic 
ysociations, find consummate expression in 
Herbert’s two sonnets to black. 


Sonnet of Black Beauty ' 
Black beauty, which above that common light, 
Whose Power can no colours here renew 
But those which darkness can again subdue, 
Do’st still remain unvary’d to the sight, 


And like an object equal to the view, ; E 
Art neither chang’d with day, nor hid with 


t; 
When all these colours which the world call 


bright, 
And which old Poetry doth so persue, 


Are with the night so perished and gone, 

That of their being there remains no mark, 
Thou still abidest so intirely one, __ 

That we may know thy blackness is a spark 
Of light inaccessible, and alone 

Our darkness which can make us think it dark. 

Another Sonnet to Black it self 
Thou Black, wherein all colours are compos’d, 

And unto which they all at last return, 

Thou colour of the Sun where it doth burn, 
And shadow, where it cools, in thee is clos’d 
Whatever nature can, or hath dispos’d 

In any other Hue: from thee do rise 
Those tempers and complexions, which disclos’d, 

As parts of thee, do work as mysteries, 

Of that thy hidden power ; when thou dost reign 

The characters of fate shine in the Skies, 

And tell us what the Heavens do ordain, 
But when Earth’s common light shines to 
our eys, 
Thou so retir’st thy self, that thy disdain 
All revelation unto Man denies. 


The ‘Sonnet of Black Beauty ’ opens with 
a contrast between black and that mere 
‘common light "'’ whose colours are all sub- 
fect to darkness. Bossewell was writing in 
1610 that white is ‘capable of all colours’ 
but that black contains all.'* White and 
black are described as ‘ contraries’ in ‘ The 
Brown Beauty’ (p. 60, line 1), and light’ is 
alled “vulgar” in ‘To her Hair’ (p. 37, 
line 12) and ‘a second light . . . for ordinary 
sight’ in ‘To her Eyes’ (p. 36, lines 20-22). 
Black is constant to the sight (Herbert con- 
linues in the above sonnet)—we have seen 
that black was a symbol of constancy—per- 
sstently uniform throughout, and, again re- 
ualling the words of the psalmist, is ‘ neither 

Ps, CXxxix, 11-12. 

in the Lo yg | sonnet, line 12. 


"John Bossew ll, T ‘ 
London, 1610, p. 144. e@ Elements of Armories, 


"We have seen that Guillim (typically) identi 
vhite with light ; v. supra, p.2_ (typically) identifies 
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chang’d with day, nor hid with night.’ The 
concluding octet of the poem repeats Ferne’s 
argument that when colour has_ been 
‘blotted out’ by night, black remains 
imperishable and constant, ‘a light in- 
accessible ’*® by means of which man 
becomes conscious of his own darkness. 
The last line of the poem follows directly 
from ‘ That we may know’ (line 12; a point 
should be understood after ‘alone’), and 
directly suggests the ‘ Lighten our darkness’ 
of the Book of Common Prayer.”' 

‘Another Sonnet to Black it self’ is an 
imitation of the previous poem, redefining 
the proposition by variation, all common 
elements of late sixteenth and seventeenth 
century poetic composition. Once again, 
black is the seat of all colours, and the 
ground of the paradox that black is the 
essence of both sun and shade. All colours 
are enclosed by black (cf. ‘To her Hair’ 
supra), and from it arise humours (e.g. 
melancholy), and astrological influence both 
in its own right (e.g. Saturn) and as the bed 
of stars in which men read their fate and 
from which influences rain down upon the 
earth. The table cited in part above is 
particularly relevant to this poem, while we 
recall that originally there were three sorts 
of blazon : colours, planets, and precious 
stones.** Particularly apt in this respect is 
the favourite Herbert image of black eyes 
seen as planets raining influence; their 
power lies in their blackness, ‘ not so much 
the works of light, as influence.’** The last 
three lines of the sonnet reverse the close of 
the previous poem to make much the same 
point : ‘common light’ prevents the revela- 
tion with which black is pregnant. 


JOHN L. HARRISON. 


* Cf. the last quotation from ‘To her Hair,’ 
supra, p.6; also ‘ To her Eyes’ (p. 35), lines 32, 33: 
on which pass/Through black, cannot but be 

ivine. 

Cf. Mt, vi, 23; Lk. xii, 3; Is. v, 20. 

** Ferne, op. cit. p. 168 sq. 

** To her Eyes’, lines 10-11. 


AN ANTI-JEWISH PUN IN 
‘A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM,’ 
III. i. 97 
A REVIEW of the most important editorial 


annotations of the past century for 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, III. i. 97, 


Most brisky juvenal, and eke most lovely Jew, 
reveals that Halliwell-Phillipps first noted 
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that “eke . .. was becoming obsolete in 
Shakespeare’s time, and is used by him only 
in burlesque passages.” This note marks 
a departure from the annotation of the 
earlier editions which usually glossed only 
juvenal, ‘youth’ or ‘young man.’ Rowe 
had emended it to ‘juvenile’;*? he was fol- 
lowed in this change by Pope and rightly 
corrected by Steevens, who alone of the early 
editors directed attention to Falstaff’s usage 
(“the juvenal, the Prince your master,” in 
2 Henry IV, I. ii. 22).2 After Halliwell- 
Phillipps there has been mostly editorial 
silence, although some editors have followed 
Delius, who called the use of juvenal, 
‘affected’ . . . “kommt auch in andern 
Sh.schen Dramen vor.’* Delius glosses eke, 
‘veralted,’ and he was apparently the first 
to comment at all on Jew—*“ missver- 
standlich oder des Reimes wegen abge- 
kiirzt fiir jewel.” In whole or in part with 
only slight variations, Halliwell-Phillipps 
and Delius are followed, when there is 
comment at all, by subsequent editors. 
F. C. Horwood adds a note on brisky: “a 
special coinage of Shakespeare’s for the 
rehearsal [scene].”° The O.E.D. lists only 
the appearance here. Cuningham adds that 
juvenal is “ euphuistic ” as well as “ affected, 
and that it was evidently ridiculed by Shake- 
speare.”* Quiller-Couch takes Jew “to be 
simply a playful diminutive of ‘ juvenal ’,” 
but he qualifies this explanation in his 
glossary where it becomes only a probability.’ 
George P. Baker had anticipated Quiller- 
Couch with the opinion that it “seems to 
have no meaning, and to have been sug- 
gested by the sound of the first syllable of 
juvenal.”* Sir E. K. Chambers, with the 
later agreement of Edith Rickert, saw a 


* The Works of William Shakespeare, ed. J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, London, 1856, V. 

* The Works of Mr. William Shakespear, ed. N. 
Rowe, London, 1714. 

*The Works of Mr. William Shakespear, ed. 
Alexander Pope, London, 1723, I, and 

The Plays . William Shakespeare, edd. Samuel 
Johnson and George Steevens, London, 1778. 

* Shakspere’s A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, ed. 
Nikolaus Delius, Elberfeld, 1859. 

* A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, ed. F. C. Hor- 
woot, in The New Clarendon Shakespeare, Oxford, 

* A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, ed. Henry Cun- 
ingham, in The Arden Shakespeare, London, 1905. 

7A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, ed. Sir Arthur 
ea in The Works of Shakespeare, Cam- 


bridge, 192 

* dhahepeards A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, ed. 
Genres P. Baker, in Longman’s English Classics, 
New York, 1896. 








more conscious usage. He asks, “ Why Jey 
except for the jingle with juvenal? Accord. 
ing to the legend, Pyramus and Thisbe wer 
of Babylon, but perhaps this is near enough 
to Judea for Shakespeare.”® K itteridge 
agreed and repeated: “Jew. Added, it 
seems, merely for its jingle with juvenal”™ 
The same year (1939), F. C. Horwood wrote 
that “ Jew is meaningless in the context, but 
Quince was hard-pressed for a rhyme with 
‘hue’ [1. 95], and wished to alliterate with 
‘juvenal.’”"* Neilson and Hill (1942) 
repeated this idea in part: “Jew: Probably 
a nonsensical repetition of the first syllable 
of juvenal.”'* No editor calls attention to 
the word as “ Schimpwort”’** or as a term 
of diminutive affection.”* 

A reading of the line which would, it 
seems, dispose of editorial uncertainty— 
particularly as to the usage of Jew—makes 
Flute blunder over juvenal and into the 
following anti-Jewish pun: 

Most brisky Jew, venal and eke most lovely Jew. 
Such a reading can be justified on several 
grounds: the dramatic situation, the char- 
acters of Flute and Quince, the nature of 
the script used in the rehearsal, the demands 
of the six-foot metre in the passage, Shake- 
speare’s usage elsewhere of the words in the 
line, the literary satire intended by the 
interlude—all seem to argue for a pun here, 

The dramatic situation, the rehearsal by 
the “‘rude mechanicals,” is ripening in the 
preceding lines for a pun of the proposed 
kind. Thirteen lines before, for example, 
the audience is expected to distinguish in 
rapid order the words, odious, odorous, an 
odours. Immediately preceding the line in 
question, the audience is asked to note the 
contradictory “‘lily-white of hue/ Of 
colour like the red rose... .” The audience, 
in other words, is already listening for 
verbal wit and especially for verbal errors. 

The character of Flute, in particular his 


* A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, edd. Sir E. ¥. 
Chambers and Edith Rickert, in The Arden Shake- 
speare, Boston, 1916. 

1° 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, ed. George 
Lyman Kittredge, Boston, 1939. 

" ed. cit. BS? 

° The Complete Plays and Poems of William 
Shakespeare, ed. William Allen Neilson and Charles 
Jarvis Hill, Boston, 1942. Z 

8 Eduard Eckhardt, Die Dialekt-und Auslinder- 
typen des dltern Englischen Dramas in Materialin 
zur Kunde des dilteren Englischen Dramas, 19\\, 
XXXII, 2, 151. ; nf 

 Love’s Labour’s Lost, II, i. 136 where it is also 
rhyme word with adieu. 
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unsophisticated tongue, would lead the 
audience to expect a verbal error as pro- 
. He has “a ee — _ in 

‘« second speech in the play makes a 
oy a mistaking Thisbe for a 
“wandering knight.” He is a companion 
in silence with Snug (who is “ slow of study ” 
and has a part with “ nothing but roaring ”) 
during the discussion of ingenious techniques 
for staging the interlude. He is obviously 
marked as a man who would make the neces- 
ary error in reading the script. He follows 
the pun by reading right through his part, 
“ues and all.” In so doing he fails to 
differentiate the pentametre of line 99 from 
the hexametre he has been speaking, and 
he mispronounces the name of the trysting 
place, just as he follows Bottom in some 
notable mispronunciations during the per- 
formance. 

The demands of the metre may be deduced 
from the fact that Shakespeare apparently 
coined the word brisky for use here. The 
interlude script is a conglomeration of many 
metres and rhymes, in explanation of which 
critical opinion seems to agree that Shake- 
speare is satirizing earlier doggerel drama.** 
Horwood says of “the twelve-syllabled 
iambics [that they] seem to have been 
intended as burlesques of the metres of 
crude earlier tragedy.”"* In addition there 
is probably a thrust in these lines at neo- 
classical imitations and translations of 
classical metres. To read the line with what 
is presumably the customary accentuation 
destroys the necessary hexametre so that it 
is reduced to five feet as follows: 

Most brisky juivenal, and eké most lovély Jew. 
My proposed reading gives the line the re- 
quired six feet: 

Most brisky Jew, vénal and eké most lovély Jew. 

Shakespeare’s usage of juvenal, eke, and 
Jew, supports the proposed reading, because 

words are used elsewhere in every in- 
stance but one (Third Witch in Macbeth) 
by comic characters. Juvenal appears else- 
where only in the mouths of Armado, Moth 
and Falstaff (Love’s Labour's Lost, I. ii. 8ff. 
and III. i. 67 and 2 Henry IV, I. ii. 22). To 
these “congruent epithetons” Pistol adds 
the adverb eke in the mocking ballad 
measure of The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
L iii, 105, and is echoed in the Host’s prose 

“Shakespeare, ed. Douglas Bush, New York, 
1935, p. 84: “It seems obvious that Shakespeare 
was burlesquing old-fashioned plays. . . .” 

ed. cit., p. 192. 
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(II. iii. 77). The word Jew, aside from its 
appearance in The Merchant of Venice, 
occurs six times. The speakers are Launce, 
Benedick, Costard, Falstaff and the Third 
Witch (Two Gentlemen of Verona, II. iii. 12 
and II. v. 67, Much Ado about Nothing, 
II. iii. 272, Love’s Labour’s Lost, Ill. i. 136, 
1 Henry IV, Il. iv. 198 and Macbeth, IV. i. 
26). Brisky, we have noted, is manufac- 
tured to fill out the metre. The verbal 
environment, therefore, seems to imply that 
Shakespeare considered these words to be 
of a special kind. Shakespeare’s intention to 
pun deliberately in this anti-Jewish way, 
can be ascribed readily to the proximity of 
the play to the events which culminated in 
the execution at Tyburn, undoubtedly wit- 
nessed by large numbers of the audience, 
of Dr. Roderigo Lopez. In the following 
year, The Merchant of Venice apparently 
capitalized on the anti-Jewish feeling pre- 
cipitated in London by these same events. 

The responsibility of Quince for the pun 
should be assessed as well. As the poet in 
his circle of “hempen homespuns,” he is 
either the author, copyist, translator, or 
adaptor of the script which they use. His 
own verbal blunders, such as the correction 
of odious to odorous, affirm his indifference 
to the subtleties of the language, and his per- 
formance of the peculiarly punctuated 
Prologue is a demonstration of the sort of 
mentality at work which would translate 
Ovid’s “iuvenum pulcherrimus” as ‘ brisky 
Iuuenall,”’’ transcribe this carelessly ‘Iu 
uenall’ and thus provide quite sufficiently 
for Flute’s misreading. Nor is the case 
altered if it is assumed that Quince was 
merely careless in transcribing some other 
translator’s juvenal. The question arises, 
however, whether the responsibility lies with 
Quince at all, and why he did not correct 
Flute’s error. Did he realize he would have 
to be satisfied if the bellows-mender man- 
aged barely to read through his part without 
“cues and all”? Or does Flute’s reading 
merely foreshadow Philostrate’s criticism 
that the interlude has “not one word apt, 
one player fitted . . . and [is] conn’d with 
cruel pain”? 

Shakespeare’s audience, however, need 
not have been required to engage in the 
foregoing speculations. They needed to 
know only that Shakespeare was mak- 
ing fun of juvenal and they needed to 
know venal. The O.E.D. cites venal' in 


** The Quarto texts. 
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1652 (“1. Of things . . . c. Of support, 
favour, etc.: That may be bought or ob- 
tained for a price; ready to be given in 
return for some reward without regard for 
higher principles . . .”) and in 1670 (2. Of 
persons: Capable of being bought over or 
bribed; ready to lend support or exert in- 
fluence for purely mercenary considerations 
of an unprincipled or hireling character . . .”). 
It cites venal’ (“Of the blood: Contained 
in the veins”) in 1615. It cites a 1574 
irregular variant, venial, of venal,? but the 
editors are silent as to whether venal is in 
use as well at the time. Cotgrave’s 
“ bundle of words ” has venalitie for French 
venalité which argues the possible circula- 
tion of the adjective as well.’* Cotgrave 
translates venalité, ‘a being salable; a 
letting or setting unto sale.’ Of interest also 
is Cotgrave’s rendering of French venal, 
‘That may be hired or had for money; that 
will doe anything for money.’ Three 
prominent Elizabethan translations of 
French venal'® in no way preclude the use 
of English venal by Shakespeare. Florio 
translates Montaigne’s venaulx, ‘ saleable.’ 
North translates Amyot’s toutes choses 
venales, ‘ all things were to be sold,’ and his 
rendre venal, ‘put .. . to sale.’ 

Conclusive evidence, however, of English 
venal’ in the vernacular is Florio’s dic- 
tionary rendering of Italian venale, ‘ venale, 
mercenarie, that may be bought, that is set 
to sale, that doth and speaketh what one 
will for money, that will be bribed, and 
sell his troth for money.’?® This was in 
1598; the 1611 edition was more concise: 
‘venall, mercenary, that may be bought, 
that is set to sale. Also that will be bribed 
and sell his faith and troth for money.’ 
The first edition was licensed on 2 March, 


** Randle Cotgrave, A Dictionarie of the French 
and English Tongves, London, 1611. 

** The Essays of Montaigne Done into English by 
John Florio, ed. George Saintsbury, London, 1892, 
III, 70 translates Michel, Seigneur de Montaigne, 
Essais, Paris, 1802, III, 346; The Lives of the Noble 
Grecians and Romans ... by .... Plutarch ..., 
trans. Thomas North, New York, Limited Editions 
Club, 1941, III, 132, and V, 197, translates Les vies 
des hommes illustré de Plutarque, trans. Jaques 
Amyot, ed. M. Vauvilliers, Paris, 1785, III, 383, and 
VI, 197, respectively. 

7° John Florio, A Worlde of Wordes, or Most 
copious and exact Dictionarie in Italian and English, 
London, 1598. 

John Florio, Queen Anna’s New World of 
Words, or Dictionarie of the Italian and English 
Tongues, London, 1611. 
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1596** and had been in Florio’s mind as q 
project for twenty years.** That venal' jg 
in common usage at the time of the first 
production of the play is attested by Florio's 
declaration in his “Epistle Dedicatorie” 
that his book “ speak[s] plaine what each 
thing is,” and by his wide knowledge of the 
vernacular which may be judged from the 
following definitions cited by France 
Yates as reminders that Florio was Shake. 
speare’s contemporary.”* 


Gran romére et pdca ldna, great noise 
and little wooll, or as we say (italics mine 
—M. B.) much a doe about nothing. 
Dare lallédola, to giue Court-holy water, 
to cog and foist and flatter. Also to... 
smooth vp a man in his speech or 
actions. 

Fantasma, a ghost, a hag, a spirit, a 

hobgoblin, a robin-good-fellow. Also 

the night-mare or riding hag. 

The man who knows his English thus well 
and who says in his dedication, “I... 
many yeeres haue made profession of this 
toong, and in this search or quest of inquirie 
haue spent most of my studies,” is a scholar 
whose citation of venal’ in a dictionary 
licensed not more than a year following 
the production of a play in which Shake- 
speare seems to be punning with the word, 
is to be taken quite seriously as indicative 
of the word’s common circulation in Lon- 
don. This evidence as to the existence of 
the venal’ word seems as conclusive as one 
cares to become about Shakespeare's puns, 
If Shakespeare had in mind venal’, the pun 
is given point by its juxtaposition with 
brisky, ‘ lively,’ because the bloody connota- 
tion would suggest in turn the sanguine 
humour and its liveliness. 

A question arises, if the proposed read- 
ing is at all valid, as to the ensuing editorial 
and theatrical consequences and responsi- 
bility. The blood myth is, happily, almost 


22 Transcript of the Stationers’ Register, ed. 
Edward Arber, London, 1875, III. 60. | 

* The address ‘‘ To the Reader,”’ mentions the fact 
that Florio had seen the materials for a dictionary 
by “a gentleman of worshipful account ” who had 
made “in this very kinde . . . great proofes of his 
inestimable worth . . . some sight whereof, gave 
[him] twenty yeares since the first light ” to his own 
undertaking. Of coincidental and peripheral interest 
is Florio’s virulent attack in this address agains! 
““ H. S.” who was noted for his experiments with the 
very metres presumably burlesqued in the interlude 
lines. cf. Frances A. Yates, John Florio, London, 
1934, p. 207. 
* op. cit., p. 268. 
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a thing of the past, but the ascription of 
mercenary motives to the Jewish people 
per se is, unhappily, still viciously alive. 
Future editions of the play should note the 
pun with some suitable description of its 
anti-Jewish nature. Theatrically it is cer- 
tainly desirable to eliminate the proposed 
reading in such instances as the Warner 
Brothers Dialogue Script the performance 
of which was seen by millions of cinema 
trons. That script (a mimeographed copy 
dated 1935 in the Harvard Theatre Collec- 
tion) reads: 
most briskly [sic] juvenal and eke! eke, 
eke, most lovely jew [sic] as true as truest 
horse that yet would never tire (Reel seven, 
a) ae 
The reading here and in other modern per- 
formances should certainly remain literal 
and traditional until such time as there is 
neither danger nor offense in the pun. 


Max BLUESTONE. 
Harvard University. 


MENENIUS’S FABLE 
(cxcviii. 240-2) 


JN the course of this interesting note, Pro- 
fessor Muir quotes Coriolanus I i. 134: 
Even to the Court, the Heart, to th’ seate o’ th’ 

Braine, 

and refers to Malone’s view that Shake- 

speare here identifies the heart with the seat 

(or residence) of the brain. Consultation of 

Furness’s Variorum shows that none of the 

scholars cited there has interpreted this line, 

in my view, quite correctly. The ‘ of’ is that 
of definition or equivalence (O.E.D. 23) and 

‘seat’=‘throne.’ Hence Tyrwhitt was 

entirely correct in his interpretation, though, 

from failure to grasp the idiom, he emended 
the text to ‘the seat, the brain.’ Malone 
then put interpretation on the wrong track, 
and Hudson got only part of the way back 
to the truth by taking ‘ the seat of the brain’ 
to be the head. I might add that this use of 
of, for which Schmidt (though not Onions) 
gives several quotations, is probably found 

also in Antony and Cleopatra V. ii. 81, 

where Theobald’s ‘O o’ th’ earth’ is paleo- 

graphically a better emendation of F’s ‘o’ 

th’ earth’ than is Steeven’s ‘O, the earth,’ 

Which editors have, for some reason, 

generally preferred. J. C. MAXWELL 
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G. WILKINS AND THE IDENTITY OF 
W. CALVERLEY’S GUARDIAN 


rT is important for understanding a textual 
point in George Wilkins’ play The 
Miseries of Inforst Mariage (1607) to iden- 
tify the guardian of Walter Calverley, whose 
crime in Yorkshire in 1605 became the sub- 
ject of dramatic and other popular accounts 
in the period. In a copy (BM. Add. MS. 27, 
411, f. 8) of a document from the Court of 
Wards and Liveries, dated 23 June, 1598, 
under the heading of the County of York- 
shire, we read: ‘ Now this day vpon the sute 
of the said Katheryn & William for licence 
that they might sell over their estate & 
interest in the said wardshipp & marriage 
and also in the said lese vnto Anne lady 
gargrave late wief of Sir Cotton gargrave 
knight decessde to Richard gargrave esquier 
her sonne Lycence is graunted vnto them 
the said Katheryn & William Calverly to 
alyey assigne and sett over the aforesaid 
seuerall Indentures and all their interest 
right & title in the custody wardship & 
mariage of the said Walter Calverly & in the 
lese of his landes vnto the said lady gar- 
grave & Ric gargrave.’ This provides evi- 
dence for Calverley’s guardianship by Lady 
Gargrave and Richard Gargrave, the name 
recalled by Roger Dodsworth (Bod. MS. 
Dodsworth 160, f. 53) as that of the sheriff 
of the county of Yorkshire at the time of 
Calverley’s execution. Unless the rights of 
wardship were sold after 1598,’ we must 
accept Richard Gargrave as Calverley’s 
guardian at the time when some of the 
action of The Miseries of Inforst Mariage 
and A Yorkshire Tragedy might have taken 
place. If this is true, the pamphlet Two most 
vnnaturall and bloodie Murthers is in- 
accurate in its statements (Sig. A3, ‘ husband 
by all matrimoniall rites, to a curteous 
Gentlewoman, and neere by marriage to that 
honourable Personage to whom he was 
Ward’; and Sig. A4v, ‘that honorable 
friend whose neece she was, and whose ward 
he had beene ’) of the relationship of Calver- 
ley to his guardian as that of ward to a man 
who was uncle, perhaps by marriage, to 
Philippa Brooke, Calverley’s wife. 
Interesting speech-prefixes, ‘ Hunsd’ (Sig. 
*The remaining part of the document quoted 
above is important for W. Calverley’s biographer, 
and Calverley’s inquisition (BM. Add. MS. 27, 410, 
ff. 106-15) gives details of the care of his properties, 


after 22 March 44 Elizabeth entrusted to John 
Brooke and others. 
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B2) and ‘ Huns’ (Sig. B4), appear twice for 
the character of the guardian Faulconbridge 
in The Miseries of Inforst Mariage. There 
is here revealed an earlier name for the 
figure of the guardian in George Wilkins’ 
play, which treats the abuses of wardship 
perhaps suggested to him by the story of 
Calverley. By assuming interesting, yet con- 
jectural circumstances, we may suggest the 
appearance of ‘ Hunsd’ as the speech-tag for 
a character Hunsdon created by Wilkins’ 
mistaken notion, perhaps based partially on 
the pamphlet version, of the identity of Cal- 
verley’s guardian. If Wilkins had tried to 
identify a guardian related to Philippa Cob- 
ham by marriage, a man of great prestige 
both in the government and perhaps even in 
the North, Henry Lord Hunsdon or his son 
George, the second Lord Hunsdon, might 
have come to his mind. 

The grand-daughter of Henry Lord Huns- 
don (the daughter of Charles Lord Howard) 
was the wife of Henry Lord Cobham; the 
second Lord Hunsdon therefore was uncle 
by marriage not to Philippa herself, but to 
her cousin, Henry Lord Cobham, at least. 
Henry Lord Hunsdon had taken part in 
Elizabeth’s northern defences during the 
Northern Rebellion in 1569, and Sir Thomas 
Gargrave as well had figured prominently 
in supplying the court with information 
about the beginning of the rebellion. The 
names of Hunsdon and Gargrave appear 
together in an account of their criticism of 
the spoliation of the North by some of the 
Queen’s forces. The names of Hunsdon and 
Gargrave were both familiar in the North. 
It is perhaps not impossible to suppose that 
the name of Gargrave (not of Thomas, of 
course, but of Richard) had been lost in a 
vague rumour of Calverley’s guardian as a 
great man of the North. Wilkins might 
then have had not only the reason of Huns- 
don’s nearness to the Queen and his connec- 
tion with the Cobhams to support the 
guardian’s identity as it is described in the 
pamphlet, but his reputation in the North, 
which in popular estimate could have been 
associated with the name of Gargrave. 


GLENN H. BLAYNEY. 


MARVELL: AN EMENDATION 
NDREW MARVELL’S address “ To his 
Noble Friend Mr. Richard Lovelace, 
upon his Poems” (that is, Lucasta: Epodes, 
Odes, Sonnets, Songs, &c . . . 1649) opens: 
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Sir, 
Our times are much degenerate from those 
Which your sweet Muse which your fair Fortune 
chose, ... 
(C. H. Wilkinson, in The Poems of Richard 
Lovelace, inserts a comma after “ Muse”, 
One suspects the doubling of the relative 
clause. Instead of the second “which,” 
“ with ” may be proposed: in English hand, 
abbreviated to “wth,” it could easily have 
been confused with “ wch.” The second line 
then runs: 
Which your sweet Muse with your fair Fortune 
chose. 
Lovelace’s poetry and his prosperity 
together belonged to the Caroline age. 


R. G. Howarta. 


A MIDDLETON-ROWLEY DISPUTE 


"THE most complete study of the 

Middleton-Rowley collaboration is 
over fifty years old, and essentially it has 
remained unchallenged. In it are for- 
warded several crucial arguments concer- 
ing not so much Rowley’s characteristics, as 
Middleton’s view of the world. One of these 
arguments centers upon a comparison of 
two “temptation scenes”: the Beatrice-De 
Flores scene in The Changeling (III. iv.), and 
the Jane-Physician scene in A Fair Quarrel 
(III. ii). Miss Wiggin attributes the latter 
scene unquestionably to Rowley, but her 
argument is chiefly circular. She contends 
that the parallel Beatrice-De Flores scene is 
un-Middletonian because Beatrice’s re 
sistance to De Flores runs counter to 
Middleton’s usual “ contempt for feminine 
virtue, and the invariable readiness of his 
women to submit to temptation. ...” She 
therefore surmises that, although Middle- 
ton wrote the Changeling scene, Rowley’s 
less cynical attitude toward women was 
“powerful in determining its character.” 
Such a generous treatment of tempted 
womanhood, she argues, is readily evident 
in the Jane-Physician scene, during which 
Jane not only rejects her tempter but spits 
athim. Her argument, however, ignores the 
context of the dramatic situations, and side 
steps the difference in dramatic necessity 


*P. G. Wiggin, An Inquiry into the Authorship of 
the Middleton-Rowley Plays, Radcliffe _ Calle 
my: No. 9 (1897). See also Wilbur D. 
Dunkel, “ Did not Rowley Merely Revise Middle 
ton? ’ PMLA, XLVIII (1933), 799-805. 

= nee 9.31 

° Ibid. 
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between Beatrice and Jane. Moreover, it 
overlooks the meaning of two other “ temp- 
tation scenes,” and dismisses unjustly some 
striking parallel passages. 

Beatrice, consciously at least, is in no way 
prepared for De Flores’ infamous black- 
mail. In hiring him for the murder of her 
intended husband she clearly intended to rid 
herself of two nuisances at one blow. She 
says SO: 

I shall rid myself . 
Of two 14 —- at one time, 
__-<ogymammmeamantaes (III, iv, p. 240)* 


When therefore De Flores drops his net, it 
is fully consistent with psychological prob- 
ability and situational necessity that Beatrice 
fights for her life. No “contempt for 
feminine virtue” could ever direct it other- 
wise. The situation in A Fair Quarrel is 
very different. Jane has married Fitzallen 
in secret and against the wishes of her 
father. When she bears a child, she attempts 
desperately to dispose of the evidence. The 
Physician then helps her successfully to hide 
the child, and then springs the identical trap 
De Flores had sprung. But Jane’s plight is 
not Beatrice’s; Jane can afford to reject the 
Physician because she is married and the 
potential consequence of incurring her 
father’s wrath against herself and Fitz- 
allen is avertable. The trap is not tightly 
sealed as it is in the Beatrice-De Flores 
situation: Jane possesses the one bargaining 
power that Beatrice lacks—she can persuade 
(as she later succeeds in doing) the 
obstinancy of the human will to relent, for 
her act is not sin; it has been, however 
secretly, approved by the highest law. Her 
transgression is in no way equal to 
Beatrice’s. 

In Women Beware Women (Il. ii)—a 
play definitely all Middleton’s—Bianca is 
tempted, and won, by the lecherous Duke. 
But again the view of frail womanhood 
goes deeper than mere “contempt for 
feminine virtue.” Biana is seduced, but 
there is a history to the whole affair not to 
be overlooked. Her parents, she informs us, 
raised her with “ jealous eyes ”: 


’tis not good... 
To keep a maid so strict . . . 


- The Alexander ce Edition of Middleton’s 
orks (London, 1840) has been used throughout 

uotations. A Fair Quarrel is in Vol. III; 
eware Women, and The 


for 
The Changeling, Women 
panish Gipsy in Vo}. IV. 
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Restraint 
—- wandering thoughts, as many fasting 
ve (IV. i, p. 601) 
Leantio, too, has kept her “cas’d up” at 
home. During the scene itself Bianca does 
her best to escape. The Duke’s words make 
that clear, though we lack stage directions 
indicating a struggle: 
. . . Pish, strive not, sweet. 
This strength were excellent employ’d in love. 
IV. i, p. 560) 
The Duke, who dominates the scene, suc- 
ceeds finally in dominating Bianca, but the 
situation—at this point—is much closer to 
rape than to seduction. When Bianca 
returns, she speaks hardly like a woman 
who with “readiness” had entered upon 
sin: 


“ 


I saw that now, 
Fearful for any woman’s eye to look on; 
Infectious mists and mildews hang at’s eyes . . . 
IV. i, p. 564) 

Miss Wiggin ascribes only the second act of 
The Spanish Gipsy to Rowley,’ and though 
Dekker is suspected of having had a share 
in the play, the opening scenes bear 
Middleton’s stamp. Roderigo abducts and 
ravishes Clara who is, to him unknown, the 
daughter of a powerful nobleman and the 
beloved of his friend. Clara’s case is 
admittedly a case of open rape, but her 
embittered outcries against lust and sin are 
not beside the point: 

Whoe’er you are, disease of nature’s sloth, 

Birth of some monstrous sin or scourge of virtue, 

Heaven’s wrath and mankind’s burden . . . 

(I. iii, p. 107) 

The parallel passages of the Beatrice-De 
Flores and Jane-Physician scenes are strik- 
ing, more in their common implications 
than in the exactitude of language.*® 

DeF. Do you place me in the ranks of ver- 

minous fellows 
To destroy things for wages? (p. 257) 
. . . To be made such a hackney: give 


Phys. 
me coin? (p. 497) 


* There have been two new points advanced. See 
Edgar C. Morris, Introduction to The Spanish 
Gipsy and All’s Lost by Lust, The Belles Lettres 
Series (Boston, 1908); Rowley is Coupe to be the 
reviser of a Middleton play; and H. D. Sykes, 
“John Ford the Author of ‘ The ar seer Gipsy,’ ” 
— on Elizabethan Drama (Oxford, 1924). 

* Miss Wiggin cites two of the following parallels 
(p. 56): one is the first one cited here, in which I 
have substituted a different, and closer, speech by 
the Physician; the other is the first Beatrice-Jane 


_ parallel presented here, which I reproduce exactly. 


iss Wiggin states that beyond these two parallels 
( ‘<- ) similarity between the two scenes ends” 
p. 56). 


DeF. Look but into your conscience, read me 
there, ¢ 259) 
Phys. .. . you have ta’en forth the lesson 
That I would read to you. (p. 498) 
DeF. Sol goad 
. . the life-blood of man? (p. 257) 
Phys. . . . Silver, though white, 
Yet it draws black lines . . . (p. 497) 
DeF. You are the deed’s creature . . . (p. 259) 
Phys. The deed you have done. (p. 498) 
DeF. What makes your lip so strange? (p. 258) 
Phys. ... Our meanings are better 
understood 
Than shifted to the tongue . . . (p. 498) 
Beat. I understand thee not. (p. 257) 
Jane. I understand you not. (p. 498) 
Beat. Why, ‘tis impossible thou canst be so 
wicked . . . (p. 259) 
Jane. I cannot believe you. (p. 498) 
Beat. Let me go poor unto my bed with honor, 
And I am rich in all things! (p. 260) 
Jane. Nor shame, nor hate, nor fear, nor lust, 


nor force, 
Now being too bad, shall ever make me 
worse. (p. 500) 


It seems reasonable to conclude that 
Middleton wrote both scenes.’ The scenes 
are different; but this is precisely what 
weakens Miss Wiggin’s argument of separate 
authorship and a dominant Rowleyian in- 
fluence over both scenes: for in the execu- 
tion of the situational and psychological 
differences, Middleton’s consistency of atti- 
tude becomes apparent. Moreover, the two 
additional examples reviewed here serve to 
confirm that Middleton’s position on women 
and the temptations of sin is not, as Miss 
Wiggin would have us believe, mere cyni- 
cism. His characters and his situations are 
nearly always complex, and he was a great 
psychologist of human motivation. He has 
been consistently praised for his under- 
standing of women, and he should also be 
understood for his broader sympathies as an 
accurate observer of human relationships. 
In his tragedies sin seldom comes easy to his 
greatest sinners, especially his women. 
Bianca knows this: “How _ strangely 
woman’s fortune comes about! ” 


EDWARD ENGELBERG. 
University of Wisconsin. 
’ Miss Wiggin’s position finds support in C. W. 


Stork, Introduction to William Rowley: His All’s 
Lost by Lust and A Shoemaker, a Gentleman 


(University of Pennsylvania Publications, Vol. XIII, 


1910), p. 40. 
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METRE AND CHRONOLOGY IN 
MILTON’S “ EPITAPH ON THE 
MARCHIONESS OF WINCHESTER,” 
“L’ALLEGRO” AND “IL 
PENSEROSO ” 


JN his recently published study on Milton's 

Art of Prosody, Professor S. E. Sprott 
makes some interesting suggestions concern. 
ing the order of composition of these three 
poems. Analysing the incidence of trochaic 
and iambic lines, feminine endings, and first. 
foot inversions in iambic lines, he concludes 
that the first hundred lines or so of 
“L’Allegro” probably preceded the “Epi 
taph,” which was followed by the rest of 
L’All. and by Il P. The statistics on which 
his conclusions are based are as follows: (a) 
trochaic lines: L’ All. 11-100—50%, 101-152 
—15.4%, Il P—16.9%, “ Epitaph "—45.9%; 
(b) double endings in trochaic lines—only in 
L’All. 11-100 (five) and Comus (two); (c) 
first-foot inversions: L’All. 11-100—26.6%, 
101-152—18.2%, Il. P.—12.5%, “ Epitaph” 
—27.5%. These figures would seem to link 
L’All. 11-100 with the “ Epitaph,” except 
that the latter has no feminine endings in 
trochaic lines, in which respect it is like the 
second part of L’All. and II. P. 

A closer study of the rhymed four-beat 
lines in Comus would have produced facts 
difficult to reconcile with this theory. Of 
the 189 lines of this type in Comus (if the 
songs in lines 230-243 and 859-867, with 
their quite different structure, are excluded), 
111 (58.7%) are trochaic, and 18 (21.8% of 
the iambic lines) have first-foot inversions. 
Would these figures put Comus before the 
“Epitaph” and the first part of LAll.? 
According to Professor Sprott’s method of 
reasoning, they almost would. Something 
must be wrong with this logic. ; 

The evidence is too limited to admit of 
purely statistical methods. It would seem 
necessary to consider what part the features 
under examination play in the total orgat- 
ization of the poems. If we divide not only 
L’ All. but also II P. into two parts (lines 11- 
100 and 101-174), we notice a remarkable 
parallelism between the two pieces, for I! P., 
like L’All., has considerably more trochaic 
lines before line 100 (20=22.2%) than after 
this point (10=13.2%), and all its double 
rhymes occur in lines 11-100 (ten, i.e., more 
than in the corresponding part of L’All). 
The contrast within the latter is sharper, but 
in both poems the movement is from 
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metrical variety and relative irregularity 
towards statelier and more regular, almost 
epic measures, in close correspondence with 
changes’ of tone, mood and style. The 
dancing lilts of the earlier part of L’All. 
are replaced towards the end by more 
strictly measured iambic rhythms expressing 
4 mood of greater gravity.’ In Jl. P., the 
trochees and feminine endings of the begin- 
ning become prominent in softer, more 
lyrical passages (e.g., “* Far from all resort of 
mirth, Save the Cricket on the hearth, Or 
the Belmans drousie charm” and “ Most 
musicall, most melancholy! ”), whereas the 
increasingly “ sage and solemn ” tunes of the 
latter part appear to have demanded a more 
consistent application of dignified iambics. 
Characteristically, the only block of trochees 
after line 100 of //. P. occurs in the descrip- 
tion of ‘“dewy-feather’d Sleep” by the 
“Waters murmuring ” in a brook (lines 141- 
145). 

I find less parallelism in regard to inverted 
first feet in these poems. My figures for 
ll P—different from Professor Sprott’s, 
although our figures for L’All. are exactly 
alike—are: 17.19% for the first part, and 
16.7% for the second. Inversions are diffi- 
cult to recognize where the differences of 
emphasis are slight, as in quite a number of 
these instances in both poems. 

In any case, both L’All and Il. P. show 
clear indications of a careful metrical unity 
(not uniformity!) of structure of a kind 
scarcely observable in the “ Epitaph,” which 
looks rather like an experiment in an as yet 
incompletely mastered form. Such lines as 
“A Vicounts daughter, an Earls heir, 
Besides what her vertues fair” lack the 
firmness of rhythm conspicuous throughout 
the twin poems. In Comus, the heavy pre- 
dominance of trochees suggests a new depar- 
ture in Milton’s metrical experimentation, 
possibly inspired by Shakespeare’s rhythms 
in A Midsummer Night’s Dream and The 
Tempest, both of which have been shown to 
have influenced Milton in the masque. It is 
conceivable that the poet may here have 


‘Professor Sprott considers it important for his 
chronological argument that in L’All, feminine end- 
ings Occur in trochaic lines. Is this not natural in 
view of the frequency of such lines in the earlier 
part of the yo Besides, the combination of 
— with feminine endings enhances that 

ng rhythm which forms one of the main 
of cteristics of the beginning of L’All, and one 
7 pMiton’s Principal means of contrasting it with 
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emphasized the falling rhythms in deliberate 
contrast to the rising rhythms of the blank 
verse. 

Many of the rhythmical devices of the 
“Epitaph "—for instance, the transition 
from iambs to trochees or vice versa within 
couplets—occur in L’All., but in a much 
more immediately effective, more definitely 
crystallized form. Out of the tentative pat- 
terns of the “ Epitaph,” beautiful, complex 
figures are formed in L’All. (cf. e.g., the 
symmetry in lines 91-96: trochaic, iambic, 
trochaic, trochaic, iambic, trochaic, echoing 
the rhythm of the dance described). This 
relationship seems to suggest chronological 
proximity, with the “ Epitaph ” coming first, 
in precise accordance with Professor 
Tillyard’s chronology, who puts L’All. and 
I1.P. in the summer of 1631, very soon after 
the “ Epitaph.” 

Professor Sprott considers that L’ All. and 
Il, P. may have been begun at Cambridge, 
“but completed at Horton, perhaps on the 
same sheet or sheets of paper, and so not 
preserved in the Horton manuscript ” (p. 19). 
Should one not assume that Milton’s 
methods of composition required somewhat 
more paper? The only poem of his con- 
cerning which we may be reasonably sure 
that all drafts of it have been preserved, “ At 
a Solemn Musick,” suggests exactly that. 
He is hardly likely to have started L’All. in 
one style, then, on the same sheet of paper, 
to have continued it in another, as Professor 
Sprott supposes, and left it like that. It 
seems much more probable that he rewrote 
it, perhaps several times, like “ At a Solemn 
Musick,” until he had achieved that perfect 
unity of style which most readers discern in 
the carefully co-ordinated companion pieces. 
The lack of unity which Professor Sprott 
notes, is, I submit, suggested by an exces- 
sively statistical approach disregarding prob- 
lems of “ Gestalt”: the contrast between the 
beginning and the end seems attributable to 
a deliberate application of a typically Mil- 
tonic crescendo technique, only more 
marked in this poem than in //. P. but 
fundamentally of the same kind. The con- 
clusion, if any can be drawn without MS. 
evidence, should be, not against, but in 
favour of, uninterrupted continuity of com- 
position guided by a plan, and impulses, 
closely parallel to those that shaped the 
poem about the thoughtful man. 


University of Florida. ANTS ORas. 
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AN OVERLOOKED DRYDEN 
PRINTING 


1697 text’ of Dryden’s verses to Sir 

George Etherege (First line: To you 
who live in chill degree) seems to have been 
hitherto overlooked by Dryden scholars. 
Twenty variant readings from the recently- 
discovered text? are listed in Noyes’ revised 
edition of Dryden’s poems,’ but otherwise 
modern printed versions of the poem are 
based solely upon the text in Sylvae (3rd 
edition) 1702* or later reprints. The most 
authoritative text would presumably be the 
transcript made by Henry Hughes for 
Etherege’s Letterbook (B.M. Add. MS. 
11513), but the printed version of it® has 
modern spelling and punctuation. However, 
a comparison of the 1697 text with modern 
printed versions available to me shows that 
the 1691 and 1697 texts are superior to the 
1702 one; and it seems very likely that 
Briscoe, who published the 1697 volume, was 
not following the 1691 text, but had access 
to a common MS. original. Could any 
‘Notes and Queries’ reader who has access 
to all the early texts come to some decision 


on the matter? W. J. CAMERON. 


English Department, 
Victoria University College, 
P.O. Box 196, 

Wellington, New Zealand. 


* Familiar Letters: Vol. Il... 1679. (Mac- 
donald 289(ii).) Poem on pp. 61-64. 
? The History of Adolphus . . . 1691. (Macdonald 


57. 

* The Poetical Works of Dryden ed. G. R. Noyes. 
2nd edition [1950] p. 1064. 

“Macdonald 43c. 

*The Letterbook of Sir George Etherege ed. 
se O.U.P. 1928. Poem on pp. 


POPE AND GAY: 
TWO OVERLOOKED MANUSCRIPTS 


GEVERAL scholars working in the field of 

Eighteenth Century English Literature 
have made use of the Pierpont Morgan 
Library’s excellent collection of autograph 
manuscripts during the last decade or so, 
but none seems to have come across and 
published or even mentioned, to the best 
of my present knowledge, two interesting 
documents; one a letter to William 
Fortescue, the alumnus of Westminster 
School and sometime Master of the Rolls, 
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the other a prose composition relating a 
dream. 

Mr. George K. Boyce, Curator of Auto- 
graph Manuscripts at the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, recently published a catalogue of 
that institution’s manuscript holdings, one 
entry in which ran:' 


Gay, John; “ Receipt to Make a Soupe, 
by Mr. Pope to Dean Swift” (poem 
attributed to Gay, written in an 
unidentified hand), 30 vv.; letters (2) 1714 
and undated, and a fragment (from a 
letter?) relating a dream, 4 pp. 


The authorship of the “Take a knuckle of 
veal” poem has been determined (satis- 
factorily, it would appear) by Mr. Norman 
Ault’s recently published scholarly research’, 
and it is not my present purpose to add any- 
thing to either his findings or the controversy 
in general. However, an examination of 
the manuscripts above-mentioned, and more 
particularly that of the poem, and a critical 
comparison with other attested Gay auto- 
graphs including the marginalia to be found 
in the poet’s Horace at the British Museum 
indicates beyond doubt that this fair copy 
of the poem is an authentic Gay manuscript. 
The regularly formed minuscules and the 
almost idiosyncratic construction of the 
capital letters A, K, P and C match as 
certainly as any can be expected to, when 
found in the different situations of a fair 
copy, marginal notes and regular corre- 
spondence. 

One of the two letters listed, that from 
Gay to Charles Ford at Whitehall, dated 
“July 6, O.S. 1714” has already been 
published’. The other, addressed “For 
William Fortescue Esqr at Fallowpit near 
Kingsbridge in Devon ” is transcribed*: 


Dear Sr, 


You must know that I yesterday made 
an attempt to repay you with a Letter in 
French & having no Dictionary & being 
but a poor Proficient in that Polite tongue, 
I was forced to give over this grand under- 
taking. I had begun to acquaint you that 
I was last week a-shooting with my Lord 


' P.M.L.A., LXVII, I, February, 1952, p. 13. 
, Fy em New Light on Pope, Methuen, 
949, pp. 225-31. me 

: The Letters of Swift to Ford, Ed. David Nichol 
Smith, O.U.P., 1937. 

* With the kind 
Pierpont Morgan 
New York City. 


rmission of the Trustees of the 
ibrary, 33 East Thirty-sixth St, 
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Essex® who leaves England next Week in 
order to make the Tour of Italy and 
France; and when I came to the word 
Shooting I was forced to express myself in 
a Poetical Manner by having recourse to 
Boileau’ & call it / 
Faire le Guerre aux habitans de lair 
and when I would have told you that we 
{made ye] owed our Game to Dogs called 
Pointers, | was obliged in a tedious Cir- 
cumlocution to tell you, that we had Dogs 
that lying themselves down, would direct 
us to the Birds, and when I would have 
acquainted you with our Success I could 
not find a word for Poachers after half an 
hours Study. besides if I had proceeded, 
I consider’d I should have wholy neglected 
Sentiments, and only just filled up a Paper 
with French Phrases that I could have at 
yt time recollecied; for if I was to accost 
a French man I should certainly begin 
with that [doubtful] impertinent Compli- 
ment, Monsieur Comment vous portez 
vous? and a hundred to one if we were 
consulting a Sundial, to show my learn- 
ing I should add, Quelle heure est il? and 
should haul into our Discourse some other 
as insignificant Questions which I had just 
learnt in my Grammar. I hope these 
reasons will satisfy you for my not writing 
in an un-known tongue. Here’s a 
Melancholy prospect before [the] my 
eyes; I am now looking upon the Grove, 
which is now every day losing its Shade; 
and alas! what it is (sic) a Grove without 
a Shade; the leaves fall; the Bowling 
Green is wet, the Roads are Dirty and I 
almost wish to be in London, where Pope 
hath been all this Summer, & Budgell’ is 
still-of the Same opinion when I last saw 
him which is about a Month since that 
all the Ladies are Rascals. I have just 
finished a poem which I wrote since I 
came to Moore Parke’, as I sent you a 


*William Capel, Third Lord Essex (1697-1743), 
who would then have been but sixteen years old. 
His first wife was the sister of Catherine Hyde, 
Duchess of Queensberry and Gay’s patroness. 

‘Boileau was Pope's especial model, and his 
Dialogue des héros de roman (1713) was to a 
large degree the inspiration for the form of The 
ape of the Lock. That Gay should be familiar 
with Boileau is not therefore remarkable. 

Eustace Budgell, an ardent Whig pamphleteer 
who was a close friend of Addison, Garth and 
Rowe. (Ault). He committed suicide in 1736. 

The estate of the Duchess of Monmouth, for 
whom Gay was at this time acting in the capacity 
of amanuensis. The Fan was published by Tonson 
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Specimen of the Rural Sports, I here send 
you a Sample of this new Producation. 
The Poem is upon a Fan, wherein I have in 
some measure followed Virgil & Homer’s 
Shield; in the description of its painting 
and invention; I have introduced Gods 
and Goddesses & others of little inferior 
Dignity. Tis in length about 700 lines, 
but in Goodness I am afraid not above 
100. when you see it I don’t question but 
you will give me your impartial opinion, 
till then take this; tis part of a Digression 
about Dress. 
What thought 
express 
Th’ inconstant Equipage of female Dress? ’ 
How the strait Stays the Slender Waste constrain, 
Or How t’ adjust the Mantoe’s sweeping train? 
What Fancy can the Petticoat Surroun 
With the capacious hoop of Whale bone bound? 
But stay the presumptuous Muse nor Boldly dare, 
The Toilette’s sacred Mysteries Declare ; 
Let a just distance be to Beauty paid, 
None Here must Enter but the trusty Maid. 
Should you the Wardrobe’s Magazine Rehearse, 
And gone Mantoes rustle in thy Verse, 
Should you the rich Brocaded Suit unfold 
Where rising ow’rs grow stiff with frosted Gold, 
The dazled Muse [S] Would from her Subject 


what pompous Numbers can 


stray, 
And in a Maze of Fashions lose her way.’ 
Adieu, 
Dear Mr. Fortescue. 
Octr 5. 
Terms begins the latter end of this Month. 
J. Gay. 
The “fragment relating a dream” to 

which reference has been made must have 
been attributed to Gay’s pen without 
thorough consideration of the calligraphy 
or concern for the content. A cursory 
glance convinces one that the handwriting is 
not that of Gay and the sense of the narra- 
time, besides these words, “ upon your hold- 
ing out a scrawl of Paper (on weh, in great 
letters I saw inscribed, rural Sports)” con- 
firms that belief. Anyone who is familiar 
with Pope manuscripts, however, will 
immediately recognise this as one of his, 
replete as it is with his many manuscript 
identifications, 


on December 8, 1713 but carried the imprint of 
the oe a. 

* Lines 229-244 which conclude Book I. Before 
— Gay saw fit to modify the first of these 
ines to 

What force of thought, what numbers can express 
which modification is an agreeable improvement. 
Mr. G. C. Faber, in his excellent volume of The 
Poetical Works of John Gay (O.U.P., 1926, p. 15) 
has regularised the capitalisation and punctuation 
and modernised the spelling of one or two words. 
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One possible explanation for its classifica- 
tion under Gay’s name is that the last 
sentence, which reads in part, “. . . this little 
map of matter wch after such an infinite 
variety of changes should become this I.G.” 
has been misunderstood and accepted as 
identification of the author. But Gay 
invariably signed his name or initials with 
a full-flourish capital J rather than the 
Roman I. Further, it is possible that in a 
hasty reading of the document, the “ this” 
could have been misread as “ thy.” It would 
appear, then, that this can be regarded as 
a further addition to the recently augmented 
collection of the prose compositions of 
Alexander Pope rather than to that of John 
Gay. The four-page manuscript reads as 
follows: 

As you and I were walking together we 

came methought to a large plain wch lay 

at ye foot of a high mountain. One way 
thro’ it was large, open and free to every- 
one, but [rough] Rocky, full of thorns and 
brambles, intricate paths and turnings; 
there was another way smooth and even, 
beautifu[ll] With flowers, Groves and 

Rivulets: but the misfortune was yt there 

was no entrance but at a Crystal Gate 

wch Jay between a couple of small Hills; 

[M] A multitude of People laden with 

Heroic Poems, Sonnets, Odes, Tregedies 

Epigrams and Acrosticks had long waited 

but in vain to get in: Men of Delivery and 

several [yt] who could write ye language 
of ye heart were refused [admittance] while 
those Men who had only a Knack of 
writing got [in] admittance: Among ye 
rest I could not but take notice of One, 
who having no pretensions of his Own to 
[enter] get in, endeavored to do it by 
running after those that had; for weh 
reason he constantly Addressed himself 
to [those] such [yt] as stood near ye gate, 
and when any [one] person was going 
to enter, he would be sure and catch him 
by ye Coat in hopes to be pulled in too; 
but ye Gate being indued wth a secret 
vertue of distinguishing true merit from 
[th?] false, [it?] [constantly] as it opened 
to ye One [as] so it constantly shut upon 
ye other. You methought made one or 
two fruitless essays to get in; but at last 
upon your [putting] holding out a scrawl 
of Paper [?] on wch in great letters I saw 
inscribed rural (sic) Sports'® the gate 


‘© Rural Sports was inscribed to Pope. 





immediately flew open, and an old woman 
in a ruff Band and long boled hat pushed 
you in. Among those few that [were] 
had entred (sic) I observed A young 
Person of a small stature, but a [wonder 
ful] great sweetness and vivacity in his 
looks, sitting with three beautifull maids 
dancing round him: Critycism stood at 
his right hand and Pastoral on his left, he 
was crowned with lawrel and seemed ye 
Genius of ye Place. At your approach 
{methought] he rose up and Conducting 
you to the bottom of the Mountain left 
you to ascend by your self. Here your 
way began to be troublesom and difficult; 
however methought you were well 
rewarded for your pains in getting up 
ye Mountain by finding a white staff upon 
ye top of it’. for my own part I took 
ye other road I spoke of, and wth infinite 
[pain] sweat and labour made my way 
thro’ [these] those thorny intricate paths 
that lay before me; [We wer] We were a 
prodigious [multitude] number at our first 
setting out and went along elbowing and 
contradicting one another every step we 
took; but the eternal clamor on one side, 
and ye dificulty of ye way on ye other, 
frightned back [half (?)] the greater 
part of our company before we had got 
half thro’, We that went on had each 
of us [a scralet (sic)] by way of distinction 
a scarlet rag pined on our shoulder. here 
we began to travel wth pleasure, by reason 
of a great many bags of Gold that were 
every where strewed in our way tho’ | 
could not but observe that they were very 
apt to make us stumble, and not a few 
got such falls by them, as they were never 
after able to recover; by this time we 
were got to ye Mountan wch began to be 
so very steep and slippery that I should 
have dispaired getting up, had not you 
held out your wand to assist me: [I no 
sooner came upon ye top but I found a 
whole crowd [illegible insertion] several 
others scrambling after a great Seal” 
that lay on ye Ground and among them 
were several clothed in Scarlet and 





"Possibly an allusion to the post of Gentleman 
Usher to the Princess Louisa, daughter of the 
Prince of Wales. 

2 The Laureateship (?). Laurence Eusden, the 
‘“‘ parson much bemused with beer ” (Epistle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot, 1. 15) died during September 1730, and 
The Evening Post for Dec 3-5 announced the 
appointment of Colley Cibber to the vacant 
Laureateship. 
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Ermins, I could not forbear getting in 
[am —] I no sooner [got upon] came to 
ye top but I found a whole crowd (among 
whom several were clothed in Sc[raJarlet 
and Ermin, scrambling for a [Great] seal 
that lay on the Ground: it truckled 
methought directly to me [and] [me- 
thought] wch as I were stooping to take 
fit] it up, Mr Jetsham snatched it away 
between my fingers. I awoke in a very 
ill humour [ve] less vexed at ye Dis- 
appoint it self than ye person that 
occasioned it. ; 
[Reading] Looking over y¢ other night one 
of ye Visions in ye Spectators, it set me a 
dreaming too: Dreams you know were 
very often in old times looked upon as 
prophetick, and if this should happen to 
prove so, you'l I’me apt to think have no 
reason to repent ye trouble of reading it. 
how can I enough admire ye wisdom of 
th’ Almighty, when I consider that ye 
same hand wch gave ye first movement to 
ye universe at ye same time gave Birth 
to yt necessary convertion of causes wch 
[should] at this very instant [illegible 
insertion] this manner brought on the Fate 
of this poor incite 

he before ye foundations of ye world were 
laid had in his view this little map of 
matter wch after such an infinite variety 
of changes should become this IG. 

This “part of a letter,” portentous as 
it happened to be, must have been composed 
before the Laureateship became vacant in 
1730 and in all probability it was after 
Gay had been made Secretary to Lord 
Clarendon at Hanover, to Pulteney at Aix 
or appointed as Commissioner of the 
Lottery. Mr. Ault has felt that no evidence 
existed for believing that Gay aspired to 
the post of Poet Laureate, but this manu- 
script would seem to suggest that he did. 

The concluding section of the dream 
narrative, from “ how can I enough .. .” is 
written on the lower half of a page on 
which, at the top, is worked out (inverted) 
a small subtraction and a division of four- 
hundred pounds by three. At the bottom 
are four rather infantile attempts at a pro- 
file and inverted above and below the words 

become this” are written ‘Elizabeth 
Fortescue ” and “ Elizabeth ”; a reference in 
all possibility to the sister of William 


ortescue. A. L. McLEop. 
The Pennsylvania State College. 
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UNRECORDED COMMENTS ON JOHN 
GAY, HENRY TRAVERS, 
AND OTHERS 


LEwis WAY of Denham came into 
possession of six letter books in 1756. 
They were copies of the correspondence of 
Thomas Edwards of Terrick. A later genera- 
tion of Ways disposed of the letter books by 
sale in 1834. Eventually the manuscripts 
were deposited at the Bodleian Library and 
there catalogued as Western MSS. i007- 
1012... Major Way of Gerrards Cross, heir 
to the family papers, in the summer of 1952 
discovered sixty-one additional copies of 
Edwards’ letters addressed to John Clerke.? 
These unrecorded letters are important 
primarily for the information they give con- 
cerning Edwards’ activities in London from 
1727 to 1735, a decade before he won 
literary acclaim as the author of The Canons 
of Criticism. The letters contain a few 
remarks upon the contemporary literary 
scene which may be of interest to researchers 
seeking references to the works of John Gay, 
Henry Travers, Joseph Thurston, and others. 
Clerke was disappointed in a performance 
of the Beggar’s Opera. Edwards was of a 
different opinion; in a letter dated 21 Feb- 
ruary 1727, he expressed his views: 


Either you sate so far off that you could 
not hear or your mind was _ wholly 
employed on your Mistress, for I can no 
otherway reconcile your account of it with 
my opinion of it now I have seen it. ‘Tis 
true it is a performance in the Farce kind 
but I think it absolutely the best of that 
kind that ever appear’d in England it is 
a true natural representation of low life 
& a severe but just ridicule of our Italian 
Operas, the actors have played their parts 
so well & the whole is so gloriously 
burlesque that for my part excepting the 
Duke of Buckingham’s Rehearsal I never 
laugh’d so at any theatrical performance in 
my life. 

The chief burlesque part indeed lies in 


* The | of ownership is related by J. H. 
Markland and by W. May Thomas in N. & Q., 
ser. 1, X (1854), 41-42; ser. 2, VII (1859), 416. 

? John Clerke (1709-1771) of Perivale, Middlesex, 
and Aston Rowant, Oxfordshire, married Mary, 
eldest daughter of John Harrison, 14 August 1730. 
Edwards apparently met the Harrisons and Clerkes 
in the early 1720’s when he resided at his grand- 
mother’s home, Pitzhanger Farm, Ealing. Clerke 
is the subject of one of Edwards’ sonnets first pub- 
lished in Dods]ey’s Collection, 1748. 
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the songs and the actors except Polly 
Peacham did not sing them plain enough 
to be understood at any great distance 
without close attention but as the book is 
now publish’d I really think it would be 
worth your while to come up to Town on 
purpose to see it once more. 

Two years later Edwards attended the 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in order to 
enjoy one of the many imitations of Gay’s 
ballad-operas. Ebenezer Forrest gave 
London his Momus Turn’d Fabulist: or, 
Vulcan’s Wedding on Wednesday, 3 De- 
cember 1729.° The .following Monday 
Edwards wrote Clerke of his disappoint- 
ment: 

Last week, I unfortunately went to the 

first Night of the New thing call’d Momus 

Fabulist, such stuff did I never see pre- 

sented under the name of a Play such a 

cold absurd heap of downright ribaldry 

without scenes voices plot or even the 
aiming at wit as I believe was scarce ever 
offered on any Theatre. Yet such is either 
the false taste of the Town or foolish 
partiality to Rich that it is like to take & 
the few who would have damn’d it were 
vastly outnumbered by the applauders 
for my part I have not a good while so 

hardly forgiven myself any diversion as I 

did the sitting out that & never so much 

lamented the want of a Cat call. 


News came early in January 1732 of the 
death of Joseph Thurston. Edwards had 
admired his friend’s The Toilette (1730) but 
with reservations.* He sent his final judg- 
ment to Clerke on 16 January: 


You Dear Sir who are a judge of his 
writings tho you were not personally 
acquainted with him will not think I speak 
partially of him when I reckon his death 
a public loss; He was in Mr Pope’s Judg- 
ment the most promising Genius that has 


. —- Nicoll, A History of Early Eighteenth 
Century Drama (Cambridge, 1925), p. 379. 

“In a letter to Lewis Crusius, dated 8 July 1730, 
Edwards wrote: “‘‘I believe we do not differ a 
great deal about the Toilette I agree with you that 
the subject failed him; some parts want, I think, 
that connection & others that delicacy, which I 
cou’d wish in it, and which Mr. Thurston no 
question will hereafter give it; but I cannot help 
admiring a great many new & shining thoughts, 
& expressions, & that power of numbers which in 
many places appear in it. The Author is very 
young, & if he lives, I cannot but hope may depend 
on a glorious harvest from such First fruits.” 
(Bodley MS. 1007, p. 135). 
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appeared in England in a great while 
Maturer judgment would have soon cor. 
rected the few faults that are left in his 
writings and had he liv’d he would | 
believe have made a figure in the first 
Class of our English Poets. The sweetness 
of his temper and a Modesty equal to his 
merit made his Conversation exceedingly 
charming,’ and in his loss I mourn the 
— friend as well as the excellent 
oet. 


From time to time Edwards acquainted 
his friend with what was happening in the 
publishing world. He reported, 13 March 
1732, that the Town was reading Pope’s third 
Moral Essay, “ Of the Use of Riches” and 
“a Letter to the Imitator of Horace by a 
Lady, said to be done . . . by L[ady] M[ary] 
W[ortley Montagu].” “ It is,” said Edwards, 
“written with a good deal of Spirit and 
Severity.” He continued: 


But this is not all; We have had too the 
Man of Taste by Bramston who wrote the 
Art of Politics’ and an Essay on Man by 
a New Author.’ This last is a Philoso- 
phical Poem which considers Man as a 
Member of the whole Creation and 
enquires whether the part that he is 
appointed to act be in this view the fittest 
for him, There are at least two more 
pieces to come which will consider him as 
an Individual, and as a Member of Society 
so that the whole will (in the language of 
Divines) represent his Duty to God to 
himself and his Neighbour. This is cer- 
tainly a very difficult subject for Poetry, it 
seems dry and barren, incapable of orna- 
ments and is (at least as far as I know) 
wholly unattempted before, perhaps for 
that very reason because it is so difficult 
to succede in. However this Author who- 
ever he be has treated it beyond expecta- 
tion. There are some faults and incorrect- 
nesses in it but there is a greatness in the 
Thoughts and a force* in the expression 
which shew a true Genius. 


® Agreeable is cancelled and charming substituted 
in the copy. 

* James Bramston (16942-1744) was the author 
of the Art of Politics, in imitation of Horace’s Art 
of Poetry (1729), Man of Taste, Occasion’d by an 
Epistle of Mr. Pope’s on that Subject (1733), Is- 
norami Lamentatio super Legis Communis Trans- 
lationum (1736), and The Crooked Sixpence (1143). 

7 | have been unable to identify this work through 
the resources at my command. . : 

* Novelty is cancelled and force substituted in the 
copy. 
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Edwards began a correspondence with 
Henry Travers in the spring of 1726. Five 
years later, the same year Travers was 
ordained, Edwards supervised his friend’s 
Miscellaneous Poems and Translations 
through the press. In January 1734 
Fdwards was able to share the news of 
Travers’ preferment with Clerke: 

The A[rch] B[ishop] of York’® had heard 
of him and seen his Poems, and tho of a 
different party very generously sent for 
him out of the Fens’? has given him 
Books’? a very handsome present in 
money and a living in Yorkshire** with a 
promise of doing something farther for 
him when he has an opportunity’ and 
this luckily at a time when poor Harry 
having tried all his friends without success 
was sitting down in despair of ever being 
able to rise higher than the poor Curacy 
he had. 

It, undoubtedly, will be some time before 
the Edwards-Clerke correspondence becomes 
part of an institutional library; therefore, it 
has seemed advisable to make public those 
passages in the letters that may interest the 
literary historians. Full copies of the letters 
may be had through a request to the author. 


VEDDER M. GILBERT. 
Montana State University. 


*Bodley MS. 1007, pp. 145-57, 148-49, 151-52. 

“Lancelot Blackburne (b. 1658) was Bishop of 
Exeter from 1717 to 1724 and Archbishop of York 
from 1724 unti] his death in 1743. 

"Edwards addressed a letter to Travers at West 
Walton near Wisbech, Cambridgeshire, 7 August 
1730 (Bodley MS. 1007, p. 147). 

"The adjective some has been cancelled before 


Books in the copy. 
“Travers was Vicar of Ilkley. (John and J. A. 


Venn, eds., Alumni Cantabrigienses. Part I. (Cam- 
bridge, 1927), IV. 261. 

“Travers became Vicar of Nunburnholme in 
1735 and served until his death in 1754. (Ibid.) 


PROWETT’S EDITION OF THE LIFE OF 
WALTON 


F the dramatist James Shirley the literary 
antiquary Joseph Hunter wrote in his 
Chorus Vatum Anglicanorum: Collections 
Concerning the Poets and Verse-Writers of 
the English Nation, 1838 (British Museum 
Additional MSS. 24,847-92, Volume III, 
p. 417): ‘He was a friend of Iz. Walton as 
by Prowett’s edition of the Life of Walton 
P. 81. See also Walton’s Life of Herbert.’ 


Attempts to trace ‘ Prowett’s edition of the 
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Life of Walton’ had failed. It is more fully 
mentioned, however, in MHunter’s first 
volume, on p. 25, as ‘ Prowett’s Edit. of 
Zouch’s Life of Walton.” Thomas Zouch, 
divine and antiquary, published in 1796 an 
edition of Walton’s Lives with a Life of 
Walton which in 1823, some years after 
Zouch’s death, was issued separately. An 
edition of this Life, without the name of 
either author or annotator, appeared in 1830. 
The notes are usually subscribed ‘ Ed.’, other 
sources being stated. The reference on p. 81 
given by Hunter is to a footnote on the text, 
which here runs: ‘In his last Will he has 
announced an ingenuous and decided avowal 
of his religious principles, with a design, as 
it has been conjectured, to prevent any sus- 
picions that might arise of his inclination to 
Popery, from his very long and very true 
friendship with some of the Roman com- 
munion.” The footnote adds: ‘A steady 
friendship subsisted between Walton and 
James Shirley, the dramatist, who having 
been ordained a Clergyman ofthe established 
Church, renounced his religion for that of 
the Church of Rome. He is described by 
Edward Phillips, in his Theatrum Poetarum 
Anglicanorum, printed in 1675, as “a just 
pretender to more than the meanest Place 
among the English Poets. . . .”"—See also the 
Life of Herbert, p. 125.’ 


No source or evidence for the statement 
about Shirley is supplied. On p. 87 Walton’s 
will, dated 9 August 1683, is transcribed, 
the relevant portion being: ‘because the 
profession of Christianity does, at this time, 
seem to be subdivided into Papist and 
Protestante, I take it, at least, to be con- 
venient to declare my belief to be, in all 
points of faith, as the Church of England 
now professeth: and this I do the rather, 
because of a very long and very true friend- 
ship with some of the Roman church.’ 
Walton’s Life of Herbert does not mention 
Shirley but closes with an adapted quotation 
from the end of his dirge ‘The Glories of 
our blood and state.’ Prowett could hardly 
have jumped to a conclusion from these 
references — the one general, the other 
specific—alone: he must have had more 
detailed information. 


I had thought it possible that Shirley’s 
‘Epithalamium. To his Noble Friend, 
Mr. /.W.,’ in his Poems, 1646, was addressed 
to Walton on the occasion of his second 
marriage, in that year (see the citation of my 
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unpublished thesis on Shirley in Ray L. 
Armstrong’s edition of the Poems of Shirley, 
1941, p. 65). The location of Hunter’s 
authority makes this rather probable. The 
term “ Noble” may be used by Shirley as a 
tribute to character (virtus vera nobilitas). 
Who was Prowett? In the British Museum 
catalogue is found an entry for A Sermon 
(on Titus ii. 1) preached at . . . Brighthelm- 
ston. Oct. 1, 1818, by John Prowett, pub- 
lished in the same year. A clerical link is 
perhaps all that is needed to identify John 
Prowett with the editor of Zouch’s Life of 


Walton. R. G. HowartTH. 


GEORGE TONGE: A 17th CENTURY 
WARWICK BOOKSELLER 


APPARENTLY the only recorded fact 

about George Tonge, bookseller of 
Warwick, is that he was left £50 in 1682 in 
the will of Evan Tyler, a printer in Edin- 
burgh, Leith and London. (H. R. Plomer, 
editor: A dictionary of the printers and 
booksellers who were at work ... from 1668 
to 1725. Bibliographical Society, 1922, pp. 
291, 295.) It does not seem to have been 
previously noticed that this George Tonge 
was probably the son of Henry Teonge, 
Rector of Spernall, Warwickshire, from 
1670 to 1690 and also a naval chaplain 
whose entertaining diaries of his tours of 
duty in 1675-76 and 1678-79 have been pub- 
lished. (The diary of Henry Teonge, chap- 
lain on board H.M.’s ships Assistance, 
Bristol and Royal Oak, 1675-1679. Trans- 
scribed ... and edited ... by G. E. Man- 
waring. Broadway travellers, 1927.) When 
setting out for London for his second 
voyage, the impoverished rector, who had 
“lived very uneasy, being daily dunned by 
some or other” since he had returned home, 
records that on April Ist, 1678, he “ parted 
from . . . my sons George and Henry at 
Leamington.” (Diary, p. 202.) A_ son 
George is also mentioned in his will: “I 
give unto my sonnes George Teonge & 
Thomas Teonge & to my Daughter Mary 
Guilbert twelve pence a peece.” (Diary 
p. 9.) Moreover, on both visits to London 
before joining a ship, Henry Teonge men- 
tions a “Cousin Tyler” who may be the 
printer, Evan Tyler. On May 30, 1675, he 
“took coach at my Cousin Tyler’s door.” 
(Diary, p. 28.) And on April 3rd, 1678, he 
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* visited my cousin Tyler's house.” (Diary, 
p. 202.) 

In the light of this evidence, it does not 
seem too unreasonable to assume that the 
Warwick bookseller was the son of the naval 
chaplain, but how long the former continued 
his trade in Warwick after receiving his 
legacy in 1682 is unknown, though he may 
still have been there at the date of his 
father’s death in 1690. PAUL Morcan 


DAFFY’S ELIXIR 
(cxcviii. 238) 


FURTHER medical literature respecting 
Daffy’s Elixir is a paragraph in ‘The 
Chemist and Druggist,’ 23 May 1953, that 
cites an article ‘Proprietaries of Other 
Days’ in the same journal’s Annual Special 
Issue, 1927, and one or two other sources, 
The recent article in ‘The Chemist and 
Druggist,’ coinciding with mine in a few 
particulars, gives additional information on 
earlier transactions, but does not appear 
to conflict with my conclusions. How, if 
at all, Dicey & Co. acquired rights from the 
Daffy family remains a problem, but my 
surmise that they succeeded Anthony Daffy, 
and that Dr. Swinton derived from Cath- 
erine may need reversing. ‘Anthony died 
in Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, on 
October 8, 1750, and the “General 
Advertiser” announced that his widow was 
continuing his business at the same address, 
says ‘The Chemist and Druggist.’ Dr. 
Swinton was of Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street. But the relationship, if any, between 
these two is not yet clear. 

Another literary reference is in Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s ‘ Micah Clarke,’ p. 35 of the 
modern edition: ‘my mother . . . hurried 
away to prepare him a bumper of green 
usquebaugh with ten drops of Daffy’s elixit 
therein, which was her sovereign recipe 
against the effects of a soaking.’ 


LINDSAY FLEMING. 


AN ERROR IN ‘THE RECRUITING 
OFFICER’ 

[N Act IV, Scene II Farquhar makes a 
significant plot error. He confirms that 

Lucy, Melinda’s maid, has been writing to 

Captain Brazen in her own hand and signing 

Melinda’s name in hopes of trapping 

captain into marriage. Yet in Act V Lucy 
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yses Melinda’s signature (which she has 
obtained at the fortune teller’s) to arrange a 
meeting with Brazen. There is no reason 
why Lucy should change signatures since she 
does not suspect that her plot has been dis- 
covered. Indeed, there is every reason that 
she should not because Brazen might notice 
the difference between the two signings and 
refuse to keep the appointment. Of course 
Farquhar’s reason for having Lucy change 
isclear. He allows the letter with Melinda’s 
real signature to fall into the hands of Cap- 
tain Plume, who, seeing the legitimate signa- 
ture, sends Worthy, Melinda’s true lover, off 
on a wild chase to halt what he thinks is a 
marriage between Melinda and _ Brazen. 
Thus Worthy is able to arrive, in the nick of 
time to save Brazen from a masked marriage 
with Lucy and keep the captain available in 
order that Plume can turn over his men to 
him at the end of the play. Farquhar 
apparently, however, never saw the logical 
inconsistency in Lucy’s action. 

It has sometimes been surmised that Far- 
quhar wrote The Recruiting Officer over a 
relatively short period of time, but to my 
knowledge no one has ever found any in- 
ternal evidence that might justify this con- 
clusion. This error certainly doesn’t justify 
it, but it is an indication in that direction. 
Farquhar is usually fairly careful about his 


motivation. Rosert L. HouGu. 
Stanford University. 


2, HANOVER SQUARE 


Qs Wednesday, 8th October, 1952, Mr. 

J. H. Farrar, of The London County 
Council’s Architect Department, called, and 
we explored Hanover Square. I am indebted 
to him for much of the information given 
in the following notes. 

Hanover Square, planned and built about 
1717, was to be a principal forerunner of 
the many Squares so remarkably a feature 
of Georgian London. The London Square, 
though architecturally related to the con- 
tinental “ place” was essentially an English 
innovation in providing an attractive garden 
space in front of residences built on the 
perimeter, whose shallow plots with narrow 
frontages allowed space for little more than 
a stable block behind the houses. Town 
Ouses, except for the large palaces or 
mansions, had usually but small gardens, so 
the large green space provided for the 
‘ommon use of residents in the Square, must 
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have been particularly gratifying to the 
country folk that business or pleasure were 
bringing to London in increasing numbers. 
For the establishment of the Hanoverian 
dynasty, an event of which the revolutionary 
character is difficult to comprehend to-day, 
coincided with a surge of endeavour and 
speculation in overseas trading. In 1714, 
George I came to the throne; in 1711 the 
South Sea Company had been founded. 
Inspired by the same spirit of enterprise the 
promoters looked to the future, as they pro- 
claimed in the names given to the new 
quarter, seeking to attract the country gentry 
acquiring a new wealth under the aegis of 
a new, extra-national, dynasty. Houses “ fit 
for the dwellings of noblemen and other 
persons of quality” were largely advertised, 
and from the middle of the 17th century, 
till the latter part of the 19th century, the 
Square formed a continuing feature of 
better-class residential development in 
London. 

The London Square was formerly in 
danger of being built over, as commercial 
took the place of residential occupation, but 
the great majority of square gardens are now 
securely protected by the London Squares 
Preservation Act. However, of course, the 
original exclusive character of such neigh- 
bourhoods has gone. The garden of Han- 
over Square has been lately re-designed, 
with no regard to the architectural setting 
or earlier function, and is open for the 
public. Nearly all the iron railings went 
for scrap in the recent war, and the re- 
mainder in the recent changes. The privacy 
accorded the residents was further empha- 
sised by gates at the junction of Harewood 
Place and Oxford Street. The gates re- 
mained till about 1893, when all gates and 
private bars were removed throughout the 
district. This information I owe to Mr. 
R. F. Bergh, West End Manager, Royal 
Exchange Assurance. The gates, of which 
my father had recollection, are com- 
memorated by Anthony Trollope in his 
novel, “Can You Forgive Her”: “ He had 
crossed from Regent Street through Hanover 
Square, and as he came out by the iron gates 
into Oxford Street, a poor wretched girl, 
lightly clad in thin raiment, into whose bones 
the sharp freezing air was penetrating, asked 
him for money... .” 

Hanover Square, it will be noticed, is the 
central feature of a fine example of axial 
planning, the line of vision from Conduit 
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Street traversing George Street (now St. 
George Street, by surprising confusion 
between George of Cappadocia and his 
namesake of Hanover) that widens as it 
approaches the Square, passing the Square, 
along Harewood Place and Holles Street, 
until terminating in Cavendish Square. The 
grandeur might now be emphasised by 
balanced development, with arcades at street 
level, of Holles Street, that suffered in the 
bombing and is due for rebuilding. A 
monumental appearance might be restored 
to Hanover Square by removing Chantrey’s 
fine statue of William Pitt to a central 
position, to be approached from north and 
south by a broad stone-flagged path, in 
keeping, too, with the double rows of 
plane trees, 

The houses of Hanover Square, of 
moderate size, were of dark brick, with red 
brick surrounds to windows. They pro- 
vided a basement for a small staff, ground 
floor dining-room and offices, and a first 
floor, the Palladian “ piano nobile,” either 
used as one on social occasions, or divided 
by doors into two rooms, with, at the back, 
a small dressing room, or “ powder closet.” 
The second and third floors were bedrooms 
and nurseries. The same arrangement and 
accommodation characterised London dwell- 
ing houses through Victorian times and the 
writer passed two or three years of his 
young childhood in such a house, with a 
hundred stairs from the nursery at the top 
to the kitchen in the basement, but the Han- 
over Square houses were of more gracious 
design. 

There are still reminders of the original 
houses on three sides of the Square. To 
the north is a house, as a plaque records, 
that was occupied by Mary Somerville, the 
Scottish scientific writer. In front of this 
house are still the iron railings such as 
probably enclosed the basement area of all 
the houses. The surviving houses to the 
east have been considerably altered. To the 
south-east are two, Nos. 2 and 3, essentially 
in their original state. Each of these is 
rather larger than the majority, containing 
on the frontage, five windows to each upper 
storey. The original brick of the facade has 
been covered with stucco. No. 2 has a 
stuccoed porch of good Palladian design, 
probably part of the original structure. The 
window frames and sashes on the front have 
been renewed and set back a little in the 
window openings. The windows of an early 
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Georgian house would originally be set flush 
with the brickwork, but a statute, to 
minimise fire risks from falling frames, 
required that when they were renewed they 
should be recessed. The rough brickwork on 
the window “cheeks” thus exposed would 
be cemented and painted. This later became 
the standard design in fenestration, though 
towards the end of the 19th century, 
particularly in the garden city movement, 
the fashion of flush frames was revived. 
When examining the rear of the building we 
noticed some of the original brickwork, and 
one or two of the original flush windows, 
In the Regency period, the first floor front 
windows were extended to the floor level, as 
often occurred, and the sashes remodelled, 
These now show the slender bars of the 
later time, and not the heavier bars that 
would have divided the original sashes. The 
front may have been covered with stucco 
at that time and the moulded window heads 
added. The iron balustrade outside the first 
floor window is probably still later. 

In the interior are to be found few 
features of special interest, though some 
might be disclosed if modern boarding were 
removed. There is an ornamented door of 
rich design. The first floor front room has 
been divided by a partition; removal of this 
would disclose an apartment of noble pro- 
portions. 

From 1787! to 1794 No. 2 Hanover 
Square was the town residence of Mrs. 
Thrale-Piozzi and her husband Gabriel 
Piozzi, and here they entertained their 
friends, but not, of course, Dr. Johnson who 
had died in 1784. Hence our pilgrimage to 
No. 2. 

A house of greater note architecturally, 
in respect of decorative detail, but not dis- 
playing quite such pleasing proportions, is 
No. 3 Tenterden Street, in the north-west 
corner of the Square. This, the Town house 
of the Dashwood family and meeting place 
of the Hell Fire Club, has a fine staircase 
and ceilings, and has been little altered. It 
has a pantile roof, 

The days of these houses are numbered. 
They are mute and forlorn witnesses to 4 
way of life no longer sought or possible. 
They are ranked as historic buildings but it 
will be difficult to repel the desire to develop 


‘In the Lysons-Mrs. Piozzi correspondence, now 
with Mrs. Donald Hyde, are two letters from Mrs. 
Piozzi, Hanover Square, Holy Thursday and 23 
April 1787. 
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their sites. Purchase of the buildings and 
their repair would be costly and uneconomic 
having regard to the value of present-day 
buildings with which they could be replaced 
and which would be the measure of com- 
pensation to be paid if preservation were 
enforced. L. F. 


FIELDING AND ‘STULTUS VERSUS 
SAPIENTEM ’ 


ME F. HOMES DUDDEN' (I, 582) feels 

it safe to remove “ Stultus versus 
Sapientem .. . by Henry Fielding ” from the 
Fielding canon, conceding to Wilbur L. 
Cross that the writer “like Fielding had a 
talent for irony,” shared his views, “ and was 
a zealous supporter of Chesterfield and the 
Pelhams.” But Dudden leaves doubts. It 
should be made clear that the writer has in 
fact almost nothing in common with Field- 
ing, and shows no sympathy for Chesterfield 
and the Pelhams whatsoever. 

Some phrases do sound like Fielding: “ to 
set this Matter before you, in its true Light,” 
“with an aching Heart I speak it.” And 
Cross? (II, 139) quotes a sentences quite close 
to one in Fielding’s Proposal for Making an 
Effectual Provision for the Poor. But this 
is coincidence: both writers are obviously 
using Sir William Petty’s Political Arithmetic 
and Locke’s Essay of Civil Government, 
works cited by Fielding. Moreover, Field- 
ing would say “ thyself ’"—and he certainly 
would not omit his “ hath” and “ doth ”— 
as Stupidius addresses his cousin the king. 
The spelling is not Fielding’s (antient, joyn, 
crouds, rejoyce); nor the general idiom: 
“except [unless] we exert,” “ I tremble at the 
sequence [consequence],” “ grateful [grati- 
fying] to the Soul.” 

Stupidius loves business; Fielding writes: 
“the mercantile world . . . are in reality the 
worst bred part of mankind” (Joseph 
Andrews III, iii). Stupidius believes that 
English-supported Protestant Working 
Schools promote unity and Irish prosperity. 
And the workhouses of Fielding’s Proposal 
resemble these schools somewhat. But 
Fielding distrusts educating children “in a 
station superior to their fortune ” (Jonathan 
Wild Ill, ii}—exactly what Stupidius likes. 
reonitary Fielding. His Life, Works and Times. 

"The History of Henry Fielding, 1918. 
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Dudden notes that Fielding is not “ particu- 
larly interested in Ireland”; that puts it 
mildly. 

Pelham and Chesterfield? Stupidius writ- 
ing in 1749 speaks of “ gigantick Strides . . . 
within these twenty years” (p. 11). Pelham 
took office in 1743; Chesterfield’s Vice- 
royalty in Ireland (1745-6) lasted eight 
months. To Stupidius, English school- 
charity aside, Irish prosperity is a local 
Protestant product. “ The Fool” addressed 
by Stupidius represents backwardness, 
Catholicism and all disunity between Ireland 
and England; he has no connection with the 
anti-Pelham “ Fool” of The Daily Gazetteer. 
That the irony of Stultus versus Sapientem 
and of The Jacobite’s Journal agree—as 
Cross and Dudden assert—is just barely true. 
Both ironically champion the enemy, which 
is in part Catholicism. But Fielding faces 
Scotland and France; Stupidius attacks Irish 
Popery. 

Stupidius is, indeed, an Orangeman. To 
Fielding the Irish are wastrels and savages. 
““Why, why, would you marry an Irish- 
man?” sighs Sophia (Tom Jones XI, vii); 
“ Arrah do, honey, Uboboo! shoy it will 
be,” says Maccahone in Eurydice; and 
throughout Fielding’s works marches a tat- 
tered “drummer in an Irish regiment” who 
in twenty years has “seen no wars yet” 
(Joseph Andrews III, iv and Pasquin V, i). 
Compare Stupidius (p. 14): “Jrish Officers 
and Soldiers, who happen . . . not to be the 
worst of the Profession.” Stupidius begins by 
speaking of Ireland as a neighbouring king- 
dom, but soon writes of “ our old venerable 
Boggs” (p. 8). His mixed pride and 
antagonism towards things Irish, his Protes- 
tantism, his knowledge of the linen industry 
of “some of the northern Provinces of this 
Kingdom” (p. 17), his admiration of 
William of Orange, and of the regiments of 
Enniskillen, preserved “even untill this very 
Day” (p. 7), all place Stupidius with con- 
siderable accuracy: perhaps County Fer- 
managh, though absence here of Protestant 
charity schools tends to move him over to 
Armagh, or Down. Indeed, a search among 
the Ulstermen in the “ Incorporated Society 
in Dublin for the promoting of English 
Protestant Schools in Ireland” might turn 
up Stupidius’s actual name. He may have 
Scotch in his blood: Fielding, or any 
Englishman, would have used “to” or 
“unto,” not the northernism “even untill 
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this very day.” And Stupidius wants Scotch- 
Irish-English unity. 

Perhaps no English original for the 
Dublin reprint of this pamphlet has been 
found because none ever existed; perhaps a 
London original was claimed together with 
Fielding’s name; perhaps the book in The 
London Magazine's booklist for April and 
May, 1749, is the same Dublin “ reprint,” 
sent over for the London trade. The words 
“The Second EDITION” shown in Cross’s 
bibliography (III, 319) do not appear on the 
copy owned by the University of Illinois. 
Hence the Illinois copy must be a first 
edition, and it too, like the second, bears 
the privateer’s colors: “LONDON: Printed 
and DuBLIN Re-printed by E. BATE, in 
George’s-Lane, 1749.” But whatever the 
details of publishing, it is certain that Field- 
ing did not write Stultus versus Sapientem. 


SHERIDAN W. BAKER. 
University of Michigan. 


DR. JOHNSON’S ENGLISH PROSE 
READING 
(Continued from page 293) 


There is a good deal of dead wood among 
the devotional and controversial literature of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Many of the issues are no longer live ones, 
but it is helpful to try to obtain some view 
of them if one is to understand a personality 
such as Johnson’s in relation to the times in 
which he lived. Most of what he read on 
these matters must be consigned to a foot- 
note:*'* for who would now think with 
Harvey of his Contemplations that 


they savour not of the Lamp and Recluse, 
but come breathing from the fragrant 
Bosom of a Jonquil,— 


whose ear now responds even to Jeremy 
Taylor’s 


** J, Hall, Contemplations (1612-26), (D). 

T. Gataker, Of the Nature and Use of Lots 
(1619), (Life, v. 302). 

G. Hakewill, An Apologie or Declaration of the 
Power and Providence of God (1627), (D). 

4 Chillingworth, Works (1727 edit.), (Cat. 215, 


F. Cheynell, Chillingworthi Novissima; or the 
sicknesse, heresy, death, and buriall of William 


Chillingworth (1644), (Cheynel) Faith triumphing 
over Errour and Heresie (1646), (ibid). 

K. Digby, Two Treatises . . . of Bodies (and) of 
Man’s soul (1644), (D). 
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G. Digby, Letters between the Ld. George Digby 
and Sir Kenelm Digby, Kt., concerning Religion 
1651), (D). 

King Charles, Eikon Basilike (D). 


(D). 


Of Fundamentals (1654), 
209) 


R. Cudworth, True Intellectual 
Universe (1678), (Cat. 70, 548: D 


T. Pierce, Two Letters containing a_ further 


Divine Dialogues (166 


(D). 


H. More, An Antidote at Nee’ (1652), 
H. Hammond, A Practical Catechism (1645), 


(D). 


Works (1684), (Cat, 


R. Boyle, Seraphic Love (1660), (D). 

J. Pearson, Exposition of the Creed (1659), (D), 

S. Ward, Concerning the sinfulness, danger, 
remedies of infidelity (B.M. copy, 1670), (D). 

B. Duppa, Holy Rules and Helps to Devotion 
(1674), (Life, iv. 405). 

E. Stillingfleet, A Defence of the Discourse con. 
cerning the Idolatry practised in the Church of 
Rome (1676), (D). 

W. Bates, Works (coll. edit., 1700), (Cat. 357), 


s 'ystem of the 


Justification of the Church of England against Dis- 
senters (1682), (D). 
I. Barrow (Theological) Works (ed. Tillotson, 
1683-9, reissued 1716, 1722, 1741), (Cat. 351). 
H. Wharton, A Defence of Pluralities (1692), 
(Life, ii. 242). 
W. Nicholls, A Conference with a Theist (169, 
enlarged 1723), (Cat. 245). 


R. Nelson, 


Companion for the Festivals and 


Fasts of the Church of England (1704), (Life, iv. 
Letter 609: D). 
nee, Christian Institutes (1707), (Life, 
v. " 

J. Kettlewell, Works (1719), (D). 

R. Fiddes, Theologia Speculativa: or the first 
part of a body of divinity (1718-20), (Cat. 355, 599). 
ao Leslie, Theological Works (1721), (Cat. 581: 

) 
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W. Woolaston, 


Delineated (1722), (D). 


Dr. 


The 


Religion 


of Nature 


Goodman, Penitent Pardoned (Cat. 411: D). 


(Not in B.M. No trace found except for inclusion 
in ‘‘ A Catalogue of Books printed for and sold by 
A. Bettesworth” at the end of (7th) 1727 edit. of 
an Physico-Theology, where it was priced 


A. Campbell, Doctrin 
(Cat. 219: Life, v. 356). 


1 of the Middle State (1731), 


D. Forbes, A Letter to a Bishop (1732), (D). 
D. Waterland, The Importance of the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity asserted (1734), (Cat. 249). 


¢ 


J. Hervey, 
(1746-7), 


(Life, v. 351). 


Meditations and _ Contemplations 


I. Newton, Letters to Bentley (1756), (reviewed). 

W. Bell, Enquiry into the Divine Missions (1761), 
(Cat. 22). 

W. Warburton, The Divine Legation of Moses 
(1738-61), (Cat. 21: Life, iv. 48). The Doctrine of 
Grace (1762), (Life, v. 93). 

T. Wilson, Collected Works (1781), (Cat. 281). 

W. Wishart, The Insufficiency of a Death-bed 
Reggae (in English Preacher, viii, 1773), (Life, 
v. i 


H. Croft, A Brother's Advice to his Sisters (1715), 
(Life, iv. 298). 
. Ogilvie, An Inquiry into the Causes of the 


J 
In 
184 


) 


fidelity and Scepticism of the Times (1783), (Cat. 
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“T have lived to see Religion painted upon 
Banners, and thrust out of Churches, and 
the Temple turned into a Tabernacle, and 
that Tabernacle made ambulatory . . .”? 


However, of the more enduring writers 

and books, we may assume Johnson knew 
Hooker’s Ecclesiasticall __politie’** and 
Browne’s Religio Medici:**° and he edited 
the latter’s Christian Morals.*** He quoted 
Taylor’s Rule and Exercises of Holy 
Living**? (but not—perhaps significantly— 
Of Holy Dying) and The Worthy Communi- 
cant? in the Dictionary, and knew The 
Golden Grove.*** He thought Baxter’s 
Reasons of the Christian Religion*®* “ con- 
tained the best collection of the evidences of 
the divinity of the Christian system,”*** and 
owned copies of On the Divine Life,**’ A 
Christian Directory,*** and Reliquiae Bax- 
terianae.*** He quoted the three once- 
popular books (by Allestree?) The Whole 
Duty of Man**° (which he knew from boy- 
hood),°** The Causes of the Decay of 
Christian Piety,***? and The Government of 
the Tongue,*** as well as  Addison’s 
Evidences of the Christian Religion.*** He 
seems to have known Law’s Serious Call to 
a Devout and Holy Life,**> and two other 
of the same writer’s works:*** Butler’s 
Analogy of Religion**’ and Wesley’s Jour- 
nal’** were in his library: and I end with 
mention of Jenyns’s View of the Internal 
Evidence of the Christian Religion.** 


1594. (Hazen). 
™ 1643 (Browne). 
"1756 (Life, i. 308). 
™ 1650, 
m2 660. 
1655 (Life, iv. 295). 
"1667." 

™ Life, iv. 237. 

** 1664* (Cat. 527). 

** 1673 (Cat. 360). 

 1696* (Cat. 597: Rambler, 196). Johnson 
also referred to The Holy Commonwealth (1659),* 
(Life, ii. 253), and_A Call to the Unconverted 
(1657), (Life, iv. 257). Baxter dates marked with 
a asterisk are of earliest copies in B.M. 

ze 1658 (Life, ii. 239, iv. 311). 

ba fe, i. 67. 

1667 (Life, v. 227). 

™ 1693. 

First printed 1721. 

s 1728 (Life, i. 68, iv. 294, 311). 
in A Practical Treatise upon Christian Perfection 

6), (D), and An Appeal to all that Doubt 


(1740), (Letter 84), 
“ 1736 (Cat. 250). 
3 - (Cat. 270). 
1776 (Life, iii. 48, 288). 
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ART 


There remains to be noticed a small but 
interesting group of books on a topic not 
prominent in the Life or any Johnsoniana. 
He quoted Dryden’s translation of du 
Fresnoy’s De arte graphica**® with rather 
surprising thoroughness in the Dictionary— 
I have noticed at least 170 quotations, and 
find, on examination of the work, that they 
were drawn from the “ Preface” and (quite 
numerously) the following “ Observations ” 
as well as from the prose translation of the 
poem itself, which indicates that Johnson 
read through the whole book in some detail. 
In addition, he knew Mason’s later transla- 
tion** and wrote favourably of it to Rey- 
nolds—“I find him better than exact; he 
has his author’s distinctness and clearness 
without his dryness and sterility.”**? Quota- 
tions from Reynolds*** himself were intro- 
duced into the 1773 edition of the 
Dictionary: and bas-relief carries an illus- 
tration from Félibien.*** He seems to have 
known C. Lamotte’s Essay upon Poetry and 
Painting (1730),°*5 and J. Richardson’s 
Essays on the Theory of Painting (1715),*** 
and owned copies of R. E. Raspe’s Essay on 
the origin of oil-painting (1781),°*’ and 
Ferguson’s Art of Drawing in Perspective 
(1775).**® Cognate books known to him 
were Wotton’s Elements of Architecture*® 
(quoted in the Dictionary), and two treatises 
by Sir William Chambers.**° 


PERIODICALS AND MISCELLANEA 


Space forbids more than mention of 
periodicals. Johnson quoted from The 
Tatler (1709-10), The Examiner (1710-14), 
The Whig Examiner (1710), The Spectator 
(1711-14), The Guardian (1713), and The 
Free-Holder (1715-16), in the Dictionary. 


sae 

$49 Letter 829. 

** Johnson had a copy of his Discourses (21778 
edit., Cat. 40. Cf. Life, iii. 369, iv. 320). 

*4* Not traced. There were translations (by W. 
Parsons) of The tent of Darius [by the painter 
Le Brun] explain’d and Seven conferences held in 
the King of France’s cabinet of paintings in 1703 
1740 a 

**° Dryden, 99. 

*** Life, i. 128. 

**" Cat. 645. 

*** Cat. 181. 

5° 1624. 

_ *° Designs of Chinese Buildings, &c. (1757), (Life, 
iv. 188). Dissertation on Oriental Gardening 
(1772), (Life, iv. 60). 


he art of painting (1695). 
1783 
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He knew something of The Lay-Monastery 
(1714),°** The World (1753-6),**? The Gray’s- 
Inn Journal (1753-4),°°> The Connoisseur 
(1754-6),°** and The Mirror (1779-80):*** 
and himself contributed to The Gentleman's 
Magazine (1731- ), and The Adventurer 
1752-54). I have traced and identified some 
forty miscellaneous or ephemeral books and 
pamphlets which he appears to have read 
at one time or another, but 
‘The Huntsmen are up America,’ 

and King’s and Hannah Glasse’s Arts of 
Cookery,*** King James’s Daemonolgie,**’ 
Gervase Markham’s Perfect Horseman*** 
and Windham’s Plan of Discipline composed 
for the Norfolk militia*** and all the others 
must be left on the shelf together with Jane 
Collier’s 


An Essay on the Art of ingeniously Tor- 
menting; with proper Rules for the 
Exercise of that pleasant Art; humbly 
addressed, in the first Part, to the Master, 
Husband, &c., in the second part, to his 
Wife, Friend, &c.; with some General 
Instructions for plaguing all your 
Acquaintance (1753).°*° 


CONCLUSION 


Although the nature of this present inquiry 
leaves many questions unanswered (e.g., it 
would be interesting to have more definite 
information about Johnson’s knowledge of 
Berkeley, Hume, Temple, and Gibbon),** 
it is hoped that sufficient evidence has been 
presented to illustrate the fullness and wide 
range of his reading. Nevertheless, it is not 


**! Blackmore, 26. 

882 Life, i. 420. 

**8 Reviewed. 

554 Life, i. 420. 

5° Life, iv. 390. 

**6 1708 (D), and 1747 (Life, iii. 285). 

**? 1598 (Life, iii. 382, and Shakespeare, 169). 

*8* 1655 (Rambler, 43). 

*°° 1760 (Ascham: Hazen). 

**° Quoted in D under marital and prink. 

** The antipathy between Johnson and Gibbon 
is illustrated several times in Boswell’s Life, and 
although Gibbon described Johnson once as “a 
critic of high renown” (Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, London, 1910, reprint, vi. 19, n.2), 
I have noticed three disparaging references in foot- 
notes to the same work, including “If the reader 
will turn to the first scene of the First Part of 
Henry the Fourth, he will see in the text of 
Shakespeare the natural feelings of enthusiasm ; and 
in the notes of Dr. Johnson the workings of a 
bigoted, though vigorous, mind, greedy of every 
pretence to hate and persecute those who dissent 
from his creed” (ibid., vi. 40, n.1). 
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only what a man reads that matters, and 
Johnson was very much more than the mere 
“harmless drudge” of his lexicographer 
definition: I would prefer to end this study 
on the note of the illustration he chose from 
Watts for the word reading itself: 


“Though reading and conversation may 
furnish us with many ideas of men and 
things, yet it is our own meditation must 
form our judgment.” 

A. D. ATKINSON, 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY, 176 
(Continued from page 205) 


Sun. June ist. At Chapel Morng. & after, 
I walked in the Park with Mr. Bettenson who 
brought me in his Coach to Somerset House, 
I drank Tea at Lady Lindores & walkd with 
Her & Miss Hayes & Capt. Lindores at 10 
it rained a little Miss Wares went out of 
Town today. 


Mon. 2nd. Col. Elliot & Family went out of 
Town today, At Mr. Elliot’s this morng then 
at Mr. Charlewoods & got his Tickets for 
Ranelagh, at 5 calld at Mr. Bettenson but he 
could not go, tho’ he walked to the Park with 
me & Capt. Farrel, I took Royer to 
Ranelagh where we walked with Miss Cuire 
& Mr. & Mrs. . . . see them in their Coach 
Home by 12 after being very well 
entertained. 


Tue. 3rd. At Mr. Charlewoods to carry 
home his Tickets, Mr. Axten drank Tea 
with Us & we walkd in the Park I went 
to my Office till 10 then went Home I made 
out a Pass this morng for Col. Clavering 
who is going to reside as Minister to the 
Landgrave of Hesse Cassel. 


Wed. 4th. June. I am 22 years old this Day, 
& tho’ it was my Birth Day I entered 6 
Warts this morng. Then I sat down in the 
Park with Lord & Lady Lindores etc., Din’d 
& drank Tea at Home with Our Family then 
walked in the Green Park with Capt. Farrell 
& Mr. Pigot, see Mr. Frazer & Miss Amold 
there, it was very pleasant, full of company 
& French Horn playing till past 9, I was 
much better entertained than at Vauxhall last 
Wednsday. see Geoe in the Park this 
Morng. 


Thur. 5th. Took a Turn in the Park which 
is some small Pleasure to me in the evg. 
I walkd in the Park where I see Mr. Boyle 
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id not offer to pay me the 1/2 Guinea 
cody he Mondy & then in the Green Park, 
with George who went to Lord Lindores, 
where I met Mr. & Mrs. Pickel & little Geoe 
who told me that his Father had been Home 
since yesy morng. that he has led a bad 
life being out till 3 or 4 of a morng. for this 
Month past. I dread what will be the con- 
sequence of such scandalous Behaviour. 


Frid. 6th. Calld at Mr. Charlewoods about 
his Tickets but he was gone to Uxbridge 
calld at Col. Elliot’s in the evg, but could 
not make Nancy hear, went thro’ the Park 
to my Office & met Miss Noble & Fraser 
going there, Harrt & Caroline were at Mrs. 
B who says that when she went out last 
Wed. morng since which Time she has not 
heard any Thing, he ordered something nice 
for dinner but never came to eat it as my 
Ld. was at Sion I went Home at 10. 


Sat. 7th. Sat down in the Park this morng. 
walked with Mr. Dives there in the evg met 
Miss C & P Ways sitting down in the Green 
Park walked with them, after sitting & talk- 
ing with Lord Godolphins Gent™ then I 
joined after 8 Miss Cuire who was very civil, 
| walked with her in the lower & Green 
Park, She took leave of the Lady that was 
with her at St. James’s Gate & see her by 
my Ld. Chesterfield’s thro’ the Green Park, 
she chats very agreable when I went to the 
Office I found the Post Office had charged 
me 19s.? for 2 Packets but I ordd them back 
& would not pay it. 


Sun. 8th. At Chapel morng. & after. walked 
& sat down in the Park with Capt. Stevens 
of the Horse Guards who is going to sell 
out, & Capt. Yonge Dawes & Miss Robinson 
drank Tea with us, Yonge & I went at 7 
into the Green Park when we walkd with 
Miss Hayes Lady Lindores etc. I walked 
with Ludby & his Sisr. see Miss Burton 
there but they did not seem to know me, 
% I took no Notice, they shou’d consider 
lam not quite so hot a Fool as I was— 
past 9 I met Miss Cuire walking Home 
thro’ the Green Park & joined her she was 
prodigious complaisent & see her Home. 
My Mor told me before dinner that G—— 
tad called upon Harriot, he said he had 
been nobbed by Taylor but that’s a Lye I 
believe I see him in the evg. in the Green 
Park & told him my Grandr wanted to 


peak to him he sd, he would come on 
uesday, 
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Mon. 9th. June. Calld at Whitworth about 
my New Hat which He should have sent 
Home yesy & at Mr. Charlewoods for his 
Tickets which I got, at 2 went Home & 
drest, & dined at Mr. Bettenson’s, from 
whence his sis' Miss Fowke’s Himself & I 
went in his Coach to Ranelagh, where we 
were well entertained, came away at 11 
& I got Home by 12. 


Tue. 10th. I took a Walk thro’ the Green 
Park to Mr. Elliot’s, & in the evg. walkd 
there again to my Office & Home by 10 as 
my Ld. being at Sion no Messenger was 
sent abroad to Night. 


Wed. llth. Bror. Jack still continues at 
Dover Castle, I drank Tea at Miss Ways 
where I met Mrs. Hadley, who was married 
last Thursday Se’ennight (May 29th.) with 
Miss Warner her sist they went away a little 
after 6 & I at 7 to my Office then walkd 
in the Park & Green Park this evg. to my 
Office & Home at 10. 


Thur. 12th. As usual, a Walk in the Park 
this morning, but it is not so agreable 
as it used to be last Summer, the company 
walking in the new Walk which is too 
narrow for a great crowd of People I met 
Miss Keyes there & Miss Webb etc. they 
shewd me a Bit of a Letter from G. to 
Miss Elliot, which convinced me the Wretch 
is the greatest Rogue I know, & I am deter- 
mined not to take any Notice of him for 
the future, a poor Revenge for his Usage 
of Us all, but it will be some small Ease 
to me. 


Frid. 13th. Mr. Ancell & I were in the 
City, he bought 300 Bank Annuity 3 p ct 
for £250. My Mor drank Tea at Mr. 
Williams, as Miss C. Way did with my 
Grandt & Self. took a Turn in the Park 
this evg. & Home at 10. 


Sat. 14th, G—— was with my Grandr 
yesty who talked to him a good deal about 
his Behaviour, I fear to little Purpose. I 
took a Walk in the Green Park (after going 
to my Office) where I see him but took no 
Notice of Him, nor ever will. 


Sun. 15th. calld upon Mr. Ely for my Mors 
Mops Pales Brooms etc. yestery at Chapel 
Morng. & aftern where I see pretty Miss 
Weston she looked very pretty fuller of face 
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when I see her, I sat down in the Park in 
the morng. where I walked with Mr. Wace 
& his Bror., I drank Tea at Mr. Waces & 
his Bror. & I walked in the Fields, Mrs. 
Bowles & Miss Royer were there at 9 I 
went Home, as it looked like Rain. 


Mon. 16th. Busy till 3 when the Dutch 
Mail came in so at 5 I went to my Office & 
staid till 9, tho’ I was not wanted, that is 
the Case always when ones in the Way. 


Tue. 17th. June. at Col. Elliots this morng. 
but Nobody at Home so I let the Letter 
with a little Girl After Dinner I went & 
sat in the little Temple Gardens, where 2 
Girls that I see in the Park, came, Mrs. 
Hoskins drank Tea with Us; I intend going 
to My Lord Holderness to Morrow Morng. 
to try once more what is to be done in 
Regard to my Salary etc. To Nights Gazte 
mentions that Gen! Murray Governor of 
Quebec had been worsted by the French 
near that Place. 


Wed. 18th. deferred going to my Lds as 
I thought it not a proper Time to go to 
ask Favors when bad News arrives, I must 
find a better Season than that, Mr. 
Martheille calld upon me & was to go to 
Ranelagh with Mr. & Miss Howell, I walkd 
in the Green Park with Lady Lindores Miss 
Lesley Hayes it began to rain which spoild 
walking for tonight so I went to my Office 
& Home, Miss Kitty Proctor drank Tea 
with Us. 


Thur. 19th took a Turn in the Park to 
Night with Mr. Pigot & Mr. Bettenson there 
was Mrs. Blake (Miss Cartwright that was) 
walking there, & her Husband in another 
Walk who went out alone, I am afraid there 
is not much Happiness, for She seems too 
fine a Lady for him who is but a plain sort 
of Man; I hear tonight that Mr. Pitt has 
received by an Officer to day the disagreable 
News of the French’s having retaken 
Quebec this is most unwelcome News as 
can be, after the Blood & Treasure it has 
cost Us, if tis true. 


Frid. 20th. They say Last Night’s Report 
about Quebec’s being retaken by the French 
is not true, I hope it is not a rainy Morng. 
as my Ld. was at Sion I was at Home by 
10 Mr. Martheille dind & drank Tea 
with Us. 
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Sat. 21st. Capt. Yonge calld upon me, said 
he & Geo. were at Greenwich yesty I talked 
to Yonge a little how he G— Comp 
etc. but they are well matched. Miss Hayes 
din’d & drank Tea with Us, I walked in the 
Park this Evg. which was very pleasant & 
went from thence directly Home as I had 
been at my Office before I went here, see 
G. & Penning there but took no Notice of 
them nor never shall they too are well 
matched. I walkd with the eldest Miss 
Burton & another young Lady to Con 
stitution Hill & round by the Grove. 


Sun. 22nd. The Kg. entered into the 34th, 
year of his Reign today which was so rainy 
that I could not stir further than Chapel in 
the Morng. but as the Sun came out in the 
afternoon, I walkd in the Green park, where 
I bowed to Mrs. & Miss Meredith Mrs, 
Viberts the Honble Mr. Boyle came to me 
at the Gate & paid me 1/2 a Guinea I lent 
him t’other night at Ranelagh, I afterwards 
walkd with him Dives Royer Alderton Etc 
in the lower Park, but before with Miss 
Thompson. 


Mon. 23rd. More Rain all this morng. 
Royer wanted me to go to Blackheath but 
as it was purely for his own Conveniency 
that he asked me (for no Body studys it 
more or is more selfish) I would not go, 
to go & spend near a Guinea to see no 
Body you care a Farthing won't answer, 
& then to be coming Home between 12 & | 
just as the Jolly Time begins is only putting 
oneself in Mind of what one has paid for 
& don’t enjoy, he said last Night in the 
Park that he asked Watkins but should be 
glad if I would go, fearing then he would 
not. 


Tue. 24th. Rain continues, I mind June 
is generally a rainy Month it was so last 
Year; I design tomorrow going to my 
Lords. 


Wed. 25th. at My Lords by 10 but I could 
not see him as his Porter said first he was 
out & then busy, & his Valet was forced 
to stick to it, I said I would call again at 
12, but as we had a Dutch Mail & as it was 
my Lds. Levee Day I did not go till 2, 
& as my Ld. had a Gent who deetained him 
I would not stay to see him today, I walkd 
in the Green Park with Major Lesley (my 
Ld. Rothes’s Bror) after drinking Coffee at 
the Green Park Coffee House, went to my 
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Office & as Mr. Larpent was not there, 
Home. 


Thur. 26th. I grow quite tired of the Rainy 
Weather, I thought of taking a Walk to 
Night but could only to my Office for the 


Rain. 


Frid. 2th. Good News from Quebec, that 
the French have rais’d the Seige of that 
Place arrived this Morng & in to Night’s 
Gazte tho’ I was at the Office all the Morng 
except 1/2 an hour going to Mr. Elliot’s 
in which Time I met Major Lesley & his 
Brors in the Park & wished them Joy & 
at 6 in the evg. writing Circulars, Mr. 
Potenger at 9 desired I would await the 
Return of the Messenger from my Lords at 
Sion which was 1/2 past 1, when I set down 
to work again, till 3, & got Home not a 
litle tired & dispirited. 


Sat. 28th. I was caught in the Rain about 
| going to the Office. I & Mr. Fuller went 
in the Mews Coffee House, to my Office 
& Home, in the Evg. I went to my Office 
& afterwards walkd in the Park, but am 
very muzzy after such Hours; which are 
enough to break the best Constitution. 


Sun. 28th. At Chapel Morng. & after. see 
Miss Weston there in the Morng. & in the 
aftern. I feel I know not how when I see 
her, I think there is something very pretty 
in her, but when I reflect that She is a 
Pitch too high for me, I am uneasy, walkd 
in Temple Gardens, this morng. & see her 
looking out of the Window, Harrt Nancy 
&1 drank Tea at Mrs. Pickells, it spit a 
litle in going I went with them thro’ Lord 
Granville’s House into the Park, & walkd 
with Lady Lindores, & Lord Cromartie that 
was joined us, but I never take any Notice 
of Rebels. 


Mon. 30th. Mr. Martheille called upon me 
& we walked to the Borough to see a poor 
Wretch there who is dying, a Mr. Paxten 
who my Mor. remembers, he had 2000£ to 
his Fortune & is not worth a Groat now. 
was tired when I got Home but Martheille 
did not go with me in the evg. I see Mr. 
Fraser & Sally Arnold in the Green Park & 
valkd with Miss Cuire who drank Tea with 
my Sist at Mrs. Godfreys, I see her Home & 
went Home as well. 
Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEY. 


(To be continued) 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE GENESIS OF THE 
BURNS STANZA 


"THE development of the famous six-line 

stanza immortalized by Burns in To a 
Mouse, Holy Willie’s Prayer, Address to the 
Deil, the epistles, and many other poems, 
must always be of interest to students of 
Scottish poetry. This stanza has been vari- 
ously called the “ Burns stanza,” the “ Scot- 
tish stanza,” and the “ Habbie stanza,” the 
last name deriving from the title of a comic 
elegy, The Life and Death of Habbie 
Simson, The Piper of Kilbarchan, written by 
Robert Sempill of Beltrees about 1640. 
Sempill’s little poem circulated obscurely in 
oral tradition, in manuscript, and on broad- 
sides for decades after its composition until 
it eventually became widespread in reputa- 
tion and enormously popular toward the end 
of the seventeenth century. As a result, its 
form and style, even some of its phraseology, 
were taken over wholesale by the vernacular 
poets of the eighteenth century, who gradu- 
ally developed its potentialities, exploiting 
the remarkable versatility of this stanza 
form for many different kinds of poetry to 
an extent undreamed of by Robert Sempill. 
All of the eighteenth century Scots poets‘ 
tried their hands at it; Ramsay, Fergusson, 
and Burns did much of their finest work in 
this stanza, which Ramsay referred to affec- 
tionately as “standart Habbie.” By a 
curious combination of circumstances, 
Sempill’s unpretentious elegy became an 
epoch-making work, a powerful catalyst of 
the eighteenth-century “revival” in Scots 
poetry. 

The “ Habbie stanza” is, however, much 
older than Sempill’s Habbie Simson, as the 
late T. F. Henderson has so convincingly 
shown, both in his valuable and _ still 
standard work, Scottish Vernacular Litera- 
ture, and in an extended note in the Cen- 
tenary Edition of Burns (Vol. I, pp. 336-42). 
In the latter note, Henderson gives a fas- 
cinating general history of the stanza, tracing 
it from its apparent origin in medieval 
Fra xce to England in the thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, where it turns 
up in several works (including some of the 
mystery plays of the York cycle), and finally 
to Scotland, where it arrived probably in the 
fifteenth century, though there is no certain 
evidence of it there until the sixteenth. Com- 
paratively few Scottish poems of the six- 
teenth century in the Habbie stanza have 
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survived. Henderson notes eleven speci- 
mens, some of them in slightly modified 
forms of the stanza, as follows: (1) a 
passage in Part I of Sir David Lindsay's 
Satire of the Three Estates (c. 1540, modi- 
fied); (2) a song beginning, “ Richt sorelie 
musing in my mynde,” in The Gude and 
Godlie Ballatis (c. 1550); (3-5) three 
anonymous pieces in the Bannatyne Manu- 
script (1568), all probably dating from the 
mid-sixteenth century, beginning, My hairt 
repoiss the and the rest, Pansing of lufe 
quhat lyf it leidis (modified), and In somer 
quhen floris will smell; (6) Alexander Scott’s 
A Complaint againis Cupeid (c. 1565); (7) 
Scott’s On Paciens in Life (c. 1565); (8) 
Scott’s It cumis zow luvaris to be laill (c. 
1565, modified); (9) Sir Richard Maitland’s 
Aganis the Theivis of Liddisdaill (c. 1570, 
modified); (10) Maitland’s Solace in Age (c. 
1570, modified); and (11) Alexander Mont- 
gomerie’s Regrate of his Unhappy Luve (c. 
1565, modified). 

Recent investigation enables me to add 
now two more poems to Henderson’s list of 
early Scots poems in the Habbie stanza. 
These are two short pieces which I came 
across in the Makculloch Manuscript (Scot- 
tish Text Society edition, pp. 33-36), which 
may well be the earliest existing Scottish 
examples of the Habbie stanza. Since the 
Makculloch Manuscript is believed by hand- 
writing experts to have been transcribed in 
the early sixteenth century, these poems cer- 
tainly antedate Lindsay’s Satire of the Three 
Estates (c. 1540), probably the earliest Scot- 
tish specimen noted by Henderson, and may 
possibly have been written before 1500. The 
first of these, beginning, “ Herkyne wordis 
wondir gud,” is religious in theme and con- 
sists of eight Habbie stanzas, the last two 
mutilated. The second specimen, also re- 
ligious, follows immediately in the Mak- 
culloch Manuscript, beginning, “ Sene I for 
luf, man, bocht the deyr,” and, although 
rather irregular, is generally in the Habbie 
meter. 

Of the hundreds of Scottish poems sur- 
viving from the sixteenth century, we see 
that only some thirteen are in the Habbie 
stanza. How did it happen, then, that 
Robert Sempill, a fairly obscure country 
laird writing in virtual isolation as a 
vernacular poet in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century (the “dark age” of Scottish 
poetry), reverted to this relatively unpopular 
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verse form from the old tradition for his 


comic elegy? Where, specifically, dig 
Sempill come across the Habbie stanza? 
The answer, I am convinced, lies in The 
Gude and Godlie Ballatis, that strange com. 
pilation of Reformation religious lyrics 
which are rewritings of older, and often 
bawdy, folk songs. Henderson noted the 
song “ Richt sorelie musing in my mynde” 
in this collection as an early example of the 
Habbie stanza, but he failed to notice a 
significant additional parallel between this 
song and Habbie Simson itself. The third 
stanza of “Richt sorelie musing in my 
mynde” reads as follows: 

I grant that I haif faultit sore, 


To stok and stane geuand [giving] his glore, 

And heipand [heaping] waakis into store, 

or my remeid: 
War nocht his mercy is the more, 
I had bene deid. 
Compare with this the opening stanza of 
Sempill’s famous elegy: 

Kilbarchan now may say alas! 

For she has lost her game and grace, 

Both Trixie, and the Maiden Trace: 

But what remead? 
For no man can suppl his place, 
Hab Simson’s dead. 

Sempill’s use of both the rare metrical form 
and the “ remeid .. . deid”’ rime of “ Richt 
sorelie musing” could scarcely be merely 
coincidental, and would by itself seem 
evidence enough to establish the latter con- 
clusively as a source for Habbie Simson. On 
the other hand, careful investigation shows 
that the “remeid . . . deid”’ rime was actu- 
ally fairly common in ancient Scots poetry. 
It occurs, for example, in two poems of 
Dunbar (Complaint to the King aganis 
Mure, and Quhat is this lyfe), and in three 
separate pieces in the Maitland Folio Manu- 
script (The Dumb Wife, The Murning 
Maiden, and Clapperton’s Wa Worth Mary- 
age). Nevertheless, most significantly, the 
“remeid . . . deid” rime appears a second 
time in The Gude and Godlie Ballatis, in 
the song begiuning, “To us is borne a barne 
of blis,” a fact which strengthens the belief 
that Sempill was thoroughly familiar with 
this celebrated collection. 

If the above similarities are not sufficiently 
convincing, there is further corroborative 
evidence linking Habbie Simson with The 
Gude and Godlie Ballatis. In Sempill’s first 
stanza, just cited, he mentions “ Trixie,” 
alluding to a popular folk song: “ Hey trix, 
trim go trix, under the greenwood tree.” 
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Now it happens that in The Gude and God- 
lie Ballatis there is a song set to this very 
tune, complete with the original refrain, 
“Hey trix,” etc. Obviously such a coin- 
cidence per se would be worthless; but in 
combination with the two previous examples 
mentioned, it reinforces a strong belief that 
Sempill was familiar with, and indeed draw- 
ing upon, The Gude and Godlie Ballatis. 
Finally, as an additionally suggestive fact, 
Sempill’s father, Sir James Sempill, was a 
prominent scholar and courtier of Reforma- 
tion times, and was the author of three 
controversial tracts on religious doctrine 
together with a long anti-papal satiric poem 
called The Packman’s Paternoster. He was, 
in short, just the sort of person likely to 
possess a copy of a popular compilation of 
Calvinist songs like The Gude and Godlie 
Ballatis, a book which his son would thus 
have easy access to and would probably in- 
herit. That his son also had a lively interest 
in religious propaganda verse is shown by 
the fact that Robert Sempill later made his 
own additions to The Packman’s Pater- 
noster. 

All of this evidence leads clearly to one 
inescapable conclusion: that Robert Sempill, 
when he came to write his Life and Death 
of Habbie Simson, which was to have a 
decisive influence on the later development 
of Scots poetry, was thoroughly steeped in 
The Gude and Godlie Ballatis; that he found 
in this collection the suggestion for his 
“remead .. . dead” rime, for his “ Trixie,” 
and, above all, for his use of the rare old 
six-line stanza of “ Richt sorelie musing in 
my mynde.” It is curiously ironic that this 
Habbie stanza (the “Burns stanza,” the 
“Scottish stanza ”), in which so much of the 
most vigorous, lustiest, and most secular 
Scots poetry is embodied, should have 
descended through Sempill from a little book 
of flat and unpoetic religious lyrics called 
The Gude and Godlie Ballatis. 


ALLAN H. MACcLAINE. 
University of Massachusetts. 


ROBERT STEVENS, D.D. 


Lecturer in St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, appointed in 1808, was 
the Reverend Robert Stevens. His name is 
omitted from the list of “ Clergy attached to 
St. Margaret’s” in the book “St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster,” by Minor Canon 
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Herbert Francis Westlake, F.S.A., M.V.O. 
(1914), but will be found in Mackenzie E. C. 
Walcott’s ‘“‘ Westminster,” 1849. Stevens 
was Rector of St. James’s, Garlickhythe, 
1814-1821; Chaplain to the House of Com- 
mons, 1816; and nominated to the Deanery 
of Rochester, 1820. He was said to be 
“very popular.” In the City of London, 
however, his popularity may not have 
extended to all parishes, as the Vestry Book 
of St. James’s Church records the following 
resolution passed in 1819 at a meeting at 
which he was chairman: “ That many of the 
London Clergy who have houses in their 
parishes, having refused to reside in them, 
is a truth much to be deplored—hence arises 
the decline of true religion, and the un- 
popularity of the Established Church.” 

There is no book by Stevens noted in the 
catalogue at the British Museum, but he 
published in 1837: “An Exposition of the 
Counsel of God for the Redemption of the 
World ” (London, John Booth). 


G. W. WRIGHT. 


FOX AND LORD NORTH 


I FIND that the query of E.H.: “ When 
and upon what occasion did Fox con- 
temptuously call Lord North ‘A thing,’ and 
what was North’s reply? ” [3 S. ii., Aug. 2, 
1862, p. 87] has never yet been answered by 
any of your correspondents. 
The following account may be found on 
p. 156 of Charles Butler’s Reminiscences 
(4th ed. John Murray. London, 1824): 


The assault of Mr. Adam on Mr. Fox, and 
of colonel Fullarton on lord Shelburne, 
had once put the house [of Commons] 
into the worst possible humour, and there 
was more or less of savageness in every 
thing that was said:—lord North depre- 
cated the too great readiness to take 
offence, which then seemed to possess the 
house. “One member,” he said, “ who 
spoke of me, called me, ‘ that thing called 
a minister: "—to be sure,”—he said, 
patting his huge form,—*“ I am a thing;— 
the member, therefore, when he called me 
a thing, said what was true; and I could 
not be angry with him; but, when he 
added, that thing called a minister, he 
called me that thing, which of all things, 
he himself wished most to be, and there- 
fore,” said lord North, “I took it as a 
compliment.” 
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Apparently it was not Fox who had called 
Lord North a “thing,” but rather North, 
attempting to calm Mr. Fox and the others, 
made a joke of the fact that “ one member ” 
had. 

It might be possible to date the incident 
exactly by searching the Parliamentary His- 
tory and other reports of the debates until 
one found it. It is possible to date the inci- 
dent approximately without going to all that 
trouble. North was minister between 1767 
and 1782. Since neither Mr. Adam or 
Colonel Fullarton sat during the parliament 
of 1768-1774, this incident must have hap- 
pened between 1774 and 1782. 


CHARLES D. SMITH. 


WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDGE: 
DATES IN MAY AND JUNE, 1798 


MUCH of the detailed chronology of the 
annus mirabilis of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge (2 July 1797 to 2 July 1798) has 
still to be worked out. It is not a mere 
matter of external biography. Settling the 
sequence of events and impressions can have 
a bearing on the order of composition, the 
background and even the meaning of poems. 
Accurate chronology is the backbone of all 
history. The absolute or even approximate 
fixing of a single new date may be the means 
of fixing quite a number of others before 
and after. One such new date can be fixed 
within a day or two by taking note of Haz- 
litt’s My First Acquaintance with Poets. His 
first sight of Wordsworth was at Coleridge’s 
cottage at Nether Stowey on the third day 
of his memorable visit there in the early 
summer of 1798. “The next day Words- 
worth arrived from Bristol at Coleridge’s 
cottage. .. . He had been to see the Castle 
Spectre by Monk Lewis, while at Bristol, and 
described it very well.” I am indebted to the 
Bristol City Librarian and to Mr. R. Har- 
greaves-Mawdsley for information that 
“ according to Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal, 
the programme at the Theatre Royal during 
the period week beginning April 23 to week 
beginning June 4, 1798, was as follows: 
April 23 . . . Castle Spectre (1st perform- 
ance in Bristol) 


April 30 . . . Castle Spectre 
May 7 ... Castle Spectre 
May 14... Heir at Law 

May 21... Castle Spectre 
May 28... The Dramatist 
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June 4... . Castle Spectre (last time this 
season).” 


Although Wordsworth was in Bristol on 
25 May, that cannot, as what follows will 
make clear, be the visit from which he re. 
turned to find Hazlitt with Coleridge. He 
must have seen the Castle Spectre during its 
last week, and there is some probability, not 
certainty, that it was on the Tuesday 
(5 June). In what follows I shall assume 
that it was the Tuesday, but, if it was later 
in the week, no sequence is disturbed. We 
retain the fixed points of (1) the Saturday on 
which Coleridge returned from his post. 
Cottle Lynton walk and (2) the Sunday on 
which both he and Hazlitt left Stowey, and 
also the nearly fixed point that Wordsworth 
had again left Alfoxden by 14 June. 

The following diary can now be con. 
structed : 

Sunday, 13 May. Coleridge walked from 
Stowey to Taunton and back to take the ser. 
vice for Joshua Toulmin’s Unitarian Baptist 
congregation at the General Baptist Chapel 
there. He had been doing this on and off 
for over a year, but there was the special 
reason that Toulmin was in distress because 
his daughter had just drowned herself near 
Sidmouth. For Toulmin (D.D. Harvard, 
1794) see J. Murch, History of the Presby- 
terian and General Baptist Churches in the 
West of England (1835). 

Monday 14 May. Berkeley Coleridge 
was born at 1.30a.m._ Three letters of 
Coleridge’s written that morning survive. 

Wednesday 16 May. Coleridge, Words- 
worth and Dorothy “set forward to the 
Chedder rocks; slept at Bridgwater.” Since 
they slept at Bridgwater, only eight miles 
from Stowey, they probably started in the 
afternoon or evening as on the wellknown 
Lynton walk of 13 November 1797. They 
may have slept at the house of John Howel 
or Howell, the dissenting minister there, 
whose “sentiments were decidedly Uni- 
tarian ”” (Murch) and whom Coleridge often 
helped. 

Thursday, 17 May. Completion of the 
walk to Cheddar (19 miles from Bridgwater) 
and, perhaps, part of the way back. 
Dorothy’s journal is blank. 

Friday 18 May. Back at Stowey and 
Alfoxden. 

Saturday 19 May. Coleridge at home and 
in doubt whether to call on Tom Poole who 
had just lost a brother. 
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Sunday 20 May. In the evening Coleridge 
sent a note across to Poole asking whether 
he should come or not. “Sunday evening’ 
suggests that Coleridge had been to preach 
at Taunton or Bridgwater in the morning. 

Thursday 24 May. The three again 
walked to Cheddar, sleeping, this time, at 
Cross near Axbridge. Dorothy’s entry (the 
last in her journal) is “ May 22nd, Thurs- 
day.” It is a sound principle based on study 
of her letters, to accept her day of the week 
rather than of the month (as. e.g., for 
14 June below), when they conflict. The 
main business of this walk was, in 
Coleridge’s words, “to bring back poor 
Lloyd” from Bristol. 

Friday 25 May. Coleridge and Dorothy 
returned to Stowey, but Wordsworth went 
on to Bristol from Cross (17 miles), taking 
with him a letter written at Cross by 
Coleridge to his friend J. P. Estlin, joint- 
pastor with Rowe (whose former post at 
Shrewsbury Coleridge could have had in 
January 1798) at Lewin Mead Chapel, 
Bristol. ‘“ Lloyd,” wrote Coleridge, “(as we 
found by a letter that met us in the road) is 
off for Birmingham.’ Wordsworth proceeds, 
lest possibly Lloyd may not be gone, and 
likewise to see his own Bristol friends.” The 
effort to get Lloyd and Coleridge together 
and the quarrel talked out was frustrated, 
but Wordsworth returned next day with 
Cottle and the publication of Lyrical Ballads 
resulted. 

Saturday 26 May. Wordsworth returned 
with Cottle in a gig. The famous dinner of 
bread and lettuces followed. “ Dinner” pre- 
cludes the evening and therefore precludes a 
late arrival on 25 May. 

Cottle probably first visited Stowey in 
1797 while Lloyd was there and before 
Wordsworth came to Alfoxden. There is no 
clear evidence of another visit in the annus 
mirabilis, and his statement that he first met 
Wordsworth there is just one of his many 
muddies. The present visit included a walk 
to Lynton, which may, like that of Coleridge 
and Hazlitt, have meant two nights and one 
complete day there. The probable dates 
would then be as follows: 

Sunday 27 May. Coleridge, Wordsworth 
and Cottle walked to Lynton. 


. Lamb left Lloyd, “after a fortnight’s visit ” to 

at Birmingham, on 6 June. If it was an exact 
fortnight (which it might be rash to assume) Lloyd 
left Bristol not later than 23 May. 
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Monday 28 May. Spent at Lynton. 
Lyrical Ballads decided on. 

Tuesday, 29 May. Return to Alfoxden 
and Stowey. 

Wednesday 30 May. Cottle drove back to 
Bristol. 

Thursday 31 May. Dorothy wrote to 
Richard Wordsworth. “ William has now 
some poems in the Bristol press, and wishes 
to superintend the printing of them.” This 
implies that the decision about Lyrical 
— had been made and that Cottle had 
left. 

On this day Coleridge walked again to 
Lynton. 

Friday I June. Coleridge at Lynton. His 
letter to Cottle—‘ I walked to Linton the 
day after you left us, and returned on Satur- 
day ’—rather suggests than precludes a day 
at Lynton between the walks. It does pre- 
clude a retirement on the way there or back. 

Saturday 2 June. Coleridge returned to 
Stowey. 

Monday 4 June (at the earliest). Words- 
worth went to Bristol, apparently without 
telling Coleridge. His chief reason may have 
been to tell Cottle that he was quite deter- 
mined to have one volume, not two, of 
Lyrical Ballads. Coleridge’s undated letter 
dealing with the same question and mention- 
ing his return from Lynton on Saturday 
cannot have been written earlier than Mon- 
day, or he would have said “ yesterday ” 
instead of “on Saturday.” It cannot have 
been written later than the morning of the 
day on which Hazlitt arrived, since by that 
evening he knew Wordsworth had gone off 
to Bristol and would be seeing Cottle. 

Hazlitt arrived at Stowey. He and 
Coleridge went over to Alfoxden and found 
only Dorothy at home. They stayed the 
night (Here and throughout I assume that 
Hazlitt, though his essay was not published 
till 1823, is not seriously out in his chron- 
ology. His three weeks turn out to be just 
under that). 

Tuesday 5 June. 
returned to Stowey. 

Wordsworth saw the Castle Spectre at 
Bristol. He may have intended to see it. 
Its first night at Drury Lane was on 14 De- 
cember 1797, but he and Dorothy left 
London by coach on the morning of 
15 December. It was a great success, run- 
ning for sixty nights, and the contempt with 
which Wordsworth, in a letter of 6 March 


\ 
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1798, speaks of its success is not wholly free 
from a little natural envy. After all Words- 
worth’s visit to London in December 1797 
was made in the hope that The Borderers 
would be accepted for the stage. Both his 
play and Coleridge’s Osorio had been re- 
jected. He had not availed himself of other 
chances of seeing the Castle Spectre at 
Bristol. This was the last. “It fitted the 
taste of the audience like a glove,” he told 
Hazlitt. 

Wednesday 6 June. Wordsworth walked 
back from Bristol. He arrived in the even- 
ing at Stowey (“ How beautifully the sun 
sets on that yellow bank! ”), tremendously 
hungry, and full of talk. He must then have 
gone on to Alfoxden and Dorothy. 

Thursday 7 June. Coleridge and Hazlitt 
went again to Alfoxden. Wordsworth read 
Peter Bell to them. 

Wednesday 13 June (at latest, since on 
“ Thursday 13th June”, i.e. 14 June which 
was the Thursday, William had “ already 
gone to Bristol” and Dorothy did not 
expect him at Alfoxden again). 

The most interesting recorded episode 
during the middle part of Hazlitt’s visit, his 
“‘ metaphysical argument with Wordsworth.” 
For this, as T. Hutchinson showed in his 
edition of Lyrical Ballads, was the originat- 
ing cause of Expostulation and Reply and 
The Tables Turned. Hazlitt’s addiction to 
“modern books on moral philosophy ” pro- 
voked the slighting mention of “all the 
sages.” Two great poems on receptiveness. 

Tuesday 19 June (possibly Monday or 
Wednesday: Hazlitt puts the Lynton walk 
in the last week of his visit, which certainly 
ended on a Sunday). Coleridge, John 
Chester and Hazlitt walked to Lynton, arriv- 
ing there near midnight. Wordsworth, be it 
noted, was not of the party, being away at 
Bristol. 

Wednesday 20 June spent at Lynton. 

Thursday 21 June. Return to Stowey. 


Saturday 23 June. The Wordsworths left 
Alfoxden and stayed at Stowey till 2 July. 


Sunday 24 June (“a day or two after ” the 
return from Lynton). Coleridge preached at 
Taunton. Hazlitt left Stowey, and the two 
met at Bridgwater where they stayed the 
night, presumably at John Howell’s. 

Monday 25 June. Coleridge and Hazlitt 
walked from Bridgwater to Bristol, whence 
Hazlitt went home to Wem. 
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Tuesday 26 June. Coleridge at Bristol 
with Estlin. 

Wednesday 27 June. Coleridge arrived in 
the evening at Brentford and stayed with 
Poole’s friend, Purkis. 

Thursday 28 June. Coleridge was “te. 
ceived . . . with joy” by Josiah and Tom 
Wedgwood at Stoke d’Abernon. 

Saturday 30 June (not earlier, or he would 
have called “Thursday” _ yesterday) 
Coleridge wrote to Poole from Stoke 
d’Abernon. 

Monday 2 July. The Wordsworths left 
Stowey, “having spent a week at Mr. 
Coleridge’s” (Dorothy writing on 3 July), 
not, be it noted, with him. 


H. M. MARGOLIouTH, 


“ BLAKE” ENTRIES IN GODWIN'S 
DIARY 


N the MS. diary of William Godwin (now 
being edited for publication by Professor 
Lewis Patton, of Duke University, with the 
kind permission of its owner, Lord Abinger) 
the name “Blake” occurs thirteen times, 
exclusive of references to the seventeenth- 
century admiral. One looks at once to see 
whether all—or any—of these entries can 
refer to William Blake, for it has long been 
assumed that the two knew each other. 

Gilchrist’s familiar account (in the 1863 
Life of Blake) is at least partly speculative— 
that in 1791 Blake was “in the habit of 
meeting a remarkable coterie ” at the weekly 
dinners of the bookseller Joseph Johnson: 
“Hither came Drs Price and Priestley, and 
occasionally Blake; hither . . . Fuseli; hither 
precise doctrinaire Godwin . . . Him the 
author of the Songs of Innocence got on ill 
with, and liked worse.” 

Godwin’s precise diary, begun in 1788 
and running, after a sparse first year or s0, 
almost without interruption until nearly the 
day of his death in 1836, reveals that God- 
win himself attended only one of Johnson's 
dinners in 1791 (Nov. 13, to meet Paine and 
“* Wolstencraft ”); did not dine at Johnson's 
again until Aug. 7, 1796 (when he first met 
Fuseli, as a check-list elsewhere in the diary 
confirms); and did not become a regula 
diner there until Jan. 31, 1797, after which 
he came once every three weeks, with a few 
lapses, until Johnson’s death in Dec. 180. 
It is not surprising, then, that the first (and 
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only) conjunction of the names of Blake and 
Johnson in the diary occurs not in the time 
of Price and Paine but in 1797. But let us 
nke the thirteen entries in order. 

(1) July 2, 1794: “Dine at Holcroft’s: 
walk w{ith) Blake.” 

(2) Nov. 27, 1794: “Call on Blake.” 

These first two entries, it can be demon- 
grated, refer to one Arthur Blake of the 
london Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion, probably the Mr. Blake who was secre- 
ury of the United Political Societies of Nor- 
wich in January 1793 but was “no longer” 
in March, according to the record in the 
Trial of Thomas Hardy. Three days before 
Godwin found occasion to “ call on Blake,” 
thir mutual friend Holcroft, in Newgate 
under indictment, had written a letter asking 
Godwin to look up Wiliam Sharp and 
Arthur Blake (who “ did live in Devonshire 
Street”) to get affidavits as to their testi- 
mony before the Privy Council concerning 
the S.C.I. The witness list for the trial 
includes “Arthur Blake, of Devonshire- 
street, Portland-place.””* 

The next four entries, all of 1796, may all 
refer to Arthur Blake; yet the second intro- 
duces his initial, a practice usual only when 
the diarist needs to distinguish two people 
of the same surname: 

(3) Apr. 16, 1796: “Safturday] .. . tea 
Miss Hayes, w[ith] Hamilton, Blake, Chris- 
tal, Mrs. Gregory and Dr. Crauford.” 

(4) Apr. 17, 1796: “ Su[nday] . . . dine at 
H Tooke’s w[ith] Tooke, A Blake, Fergus- 
son, col. Barry, Miller and Jn. Williams.” 

(5) May 27, 1796: “F[friday] . . . meet 
Bosville, Blake, and Kentish.” 


_ (6) June 1, 1796: “‘ W[ednesday]. Hust- 
ing’s; Tooke, col. Barry, Blake, White, .. . 
Richter, &c.” 

It could have been William or some other 
Blake at the Saturday tea at Mary Hays’ so 
that the distinguishing initial was needed on 
the following Sunday for Arthur. From the 

y company it is evident that “A 
Blake” is Arthur Blake of the Tooke and 
Hardy trials. The May entry is too meagre 
for comment, since Godwin does not mean 


=e Arthur Blake, Portland 
Place” appears in the Morning Post in a list of 
stewards for a dinner Feb. 4, 1795 to celebrate 
eae Besumont Se. crosses Devonshire 
St. angles. A. 

a 4 es ake perhaps lived at the 
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that he met Bosville, Blake, and Kentish at 
the same time or place. Bosville in other 
entries, however, is linked with Tooke. And 
the June entry returns to the Arthur Blake- 
Tooke-col. Barry constellation of April 17. 
Perhaps Godwin dropped the initial here 
because Arthur was the only Blake he was 
very conscious of at the time. 

Nine months later comes the only con- 
vincing William Blake constellation, the one 
already mentioned : 


(7) Apr. 4, 1797: “ Dine at Johnson’s, 
w(ith] Fuseli, Grignion, Blake, Dr. Anderson 
and A Aikin.” 

Fuseli was intimate with Blake especially 
in this period; Grignion was a fellow 
engraver. The absence of Blake’s name 
earlier tells us nothing, for, as we have seen, 
Godwin is no authority on the Johnson set 
until 1797. The absence of Blake’s name 
after this solitary entry, however, in contrast 
to the presence tri-weekly of Fuseli’s for the 
next twelve years, is eloquent of Blake’s 
retirement. As Blake later complained, after 
the failure of his Young illustrations that 
autumn, Johnson and Fuseli both rejected 
his graver and he was “ hid.” Godwin does 
not, according to the diary, find Blake at the 
opening of Fuseli’s Milton Gallery in 1799 
nor at the dinner in Fuseli’s honour in 1800 
at which he does find Flaxman, Malkin, and 
other friends of both artists. 

With the next entry, a year later, we 
return to the Arthur Blake group: 


(8) Apr. 8, 1798: “at H Tooke’s, w{ith] 
Tooke, Bosville . . . Kid, Blake .. .” 

If the next two entries had not been 
initialed otherwise, we should have surely 
guessed William Blake. The first takes us 
to the Royal Academy in the company 
chiefly of artists: 


(9) Apr. .23, 1798: “Call on Johnson: 
Exhibition; adv. [advenae, visitors] Chand- 
ler, Lawrence, Opie, Heath . . . A Blake, 
H[olcrof]t . . . and H Scott.” 

Only the last three names are of the Tooke 
set. But the next entry, another year later, 
strengthens the Arthur Blake-Bosville asso- 
ciation : 

10) Apr. 29, 1799: “Exhibition; adv[enae] 
Lawrence .. . Bosville, A Blake . . . Thelwal 
...and W Hazlit.” 

One wonders if they looked at William 
Blake’s painting of The Last Supper, in this 
year’s show. Godwin’s use of the initial for 
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Arthur in these entries suggests an awareness 
of another Blake. 


Only three more Blake entries occur. 


(11) On Nov. 14, 1805, Godwin goes to 
Covent Garden to see The Delinquent, and 
he meets “Mrs. Beresford, Heath (& 
Blake)” at the theatre. (His custom of 
bracketing certain names is unexplained.) 

We know from Blake’s letters that 1805 
he did circulate a good deal; in April he 
talked, rather negatively, of the possibility 
of going to the theatre to see young Roscius. 
Heath and Blake did know each other as 
fellow engravers: yet note that in entry 9 
we saw Heath and Arthur Blake together. 


(12) May 22, 1809: ‘“Blake,. map- 
engraver], calls.” 

This was probably the writing engraver 
W. S. Blake, who had recently done some 
plates for the Godwins’ edition of the 
Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare. 


(13) Jan. 10, 1819: “call on Aspinwall; 
adv[enae] Blakes & Goodrich.” 

This cryptic entry yields little. Are Aspin- 
wall and Goodrich friends of Arthur and 
William Blake of Portland Place? This 
obscure question arises because the addresses 
of Arthur Blake in 1794-1795 curiously coin- 
cide with the address of “ Blake, William of 
Portland Place,” who, according to Court- 
ney’s article in The Pope of Holland House 
(1906), joined Mackintosh’s “King of 
Clubs” on Feb. 6, 1819. This is not our 
William Blake, but he may have been one 
of Godwin’s. Godwin and Mackintosh had 
been recently reconciled, and on April 27 
Godwin notes: “‘ Seek Mackintosh, Holland 
House.” 

Finally it is again Mackintosh’s Blake, 
I believe, that we encounter in a MS. letter 
of July 9, 1823, in which Godwin speaks of 
“Blake, named by Lady Caroline Lamb.” 
Lady Caroline had known the “ unknown 
artist ’ Blake since 1820, it is true, and had 
“been very kind” to him, according to 
Lady Charlotte Bury’s diary. But therefore 
she knew of Blake’s poverty, while the 
reason for her recommending the names of 
“the Earl of Bessborough and Mr William 
Blake” to Godwin in 1823 was that these 
were persons sufficiently affluent to “ have a 
pleasure in being brought into the business ” 
of a subscription to rescue Godwin from 
bankruptcy. (Letter of Sept. 20 in Kegan 
Paul’s Godwin.) Her other suggestions are 
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lords and bankers; so she probably had ip 
mind the more prosperous William Blake of 
Portland Place—F.R.S., author of a treatig. 
on currency, and future Sheriff of Hertford. 
shire. He had dined at the King of Cluty 
on June 7, just a month before the Godwin 
subscription was opened. 

It is evident that no one named Blake 
loomed very large in Godwin’s acquaintance, 
He mentions no “ Blake ” in his long list of 
his first meetings with persons, and in his 
diary he gives none the terse but precise 
notice with which he marks the Passing of 


his friends. Davin V. ERDMaN, 
University of Minnesota. 


SOME NOTES ON WORDS IN THE 
POEMS OF C. S. CALVERLEY 


"THE following notes refer to words found 

either in the poems of Charles Stuart 
Calverley or in poems he was imitating. 
These words are either unrecorded by the 
O.E.D., or recorded in a different sense, or 
are earlier instances than the first example 
given, or later examples of an obsolete word, 
Where the quotations are from volumes by 
Calverley (Verses and Translations, 1862, 
Fly Leaves, 1872, Literary Remains, 1884) 
I have referred to them by date, C.S.C., and 
page number only; for other quotations | 
have given full references. The reference, 
O.E.D., followed by a date, indicates the 
earliest example of the word given in the 
Dictionary. 

Atween. (Last e.g. in O.E.D. 1842) 
1863 JEAN INGELOW Requiescat in Pace, The 
golden slopes atween them. 1872 CSC. 
p. 108, Where woods are a-tremble with rifts 
atween. 

Balm-laden. (Unrecorded in O.E.D., but 
v. Balm 7.) 1884 C.S.C. p. 210, Those balm- 
laden evenings of June. 

Breezy. (O.E.D. Supp. 1896—in this sense) 
1862 C.S.C. p. 48, Some breezy nursemaid. 

Calm-browed. (Unrecorded in 0.E.D. 
but v. Calm a. 2.) 1862 C.S.C. p. 6,4 
calm-browed lad. 

Drop. (O.E.D. v. 20. 1864.) 186 
THACKERAY Philip, ch. 13, A little angel who 
drops her h’s. 1862 C.S.C. p. 104, It is better 
to drop thy friends . . . than to drop thy 
“ H’s.” 

Fiddlepin. (Unrecorded in OED) 
1868-9 BROWNING The Ring and the Book 
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Il, 230, A fiddlepin’s end! 
p. 118, Fiddlepin’s end! 

Get into a mess. (O.E.D. v. Mess sb. 3a; 
1875.) 1872 C.S.C. p. 38, The things I'lve 
done... have got me into messes. 

Grinsome. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1872 
CS.C. p. 27, Winsome grinsome Grinder. 

Hope-bringing. (Unrecorded in O.E.D., 
but v. Hope sb. 5.) 1884 C.S.C. p. 206, 
Hope-bringing day. 

Ice-encrusted. (Unrecorded in O.E.D., 
but v. Ice sb. 7c.) 1862 C.S.C. p. 40, "Neath 
bleak sheds ice-encrusted. 

Midglow. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1872 
CS.C. p. 67, In noon’s midglow. 

Passion-fraught. (Unrecorded in O.E.D., 
but v. Passion sb. 11.) 1872 C.S.C. p. 88, 
Forever! passion-fraught, it throws O’er the 
dim page a gloom. 

Pin. (This sense unrecorded in the 
O.E.D., but v. English Dialect Dictionary in 
which this sense of the word is given with 
eg.’s from Scottish literature.) 1862 C.S.C. 
p. 93, Barnacles the Freshman Was pinned 
upon the nose. 

Subtly-chambered. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1880 C.S.C. The Poet and the Fly, Aunt 
Judy's Magazine, Subtly-chambered ear. 

Sundazzle. (O.E.D. C.S.C. 1872.) 1863 
JEAN INGELOW The Four Bridges, Tawny- 
bearded lions pacing, blind with the sun- 
dazzle. 

Sunlight-steeped. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1884 C.S.C. p. 219, Through the leaves, all 
sunlight-steeped, Of the lime. 

Sunshine-steeped. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1873 CS.C. The Cuckoo, Scribner's 
Monthly, Through the leaves, all sunshine- 
steeped, Of the lime. 

To-come. (Last e.g. in O.E.D. v. Come 
v. 32c, 1840.) 1863 JEAN INGELOwW Honours 
ll, 69, O that the mist which veileth my To- 
come Would so dissolve. 1872 C.S.C. p. 109, 
They reck of no eerie To-come, those birds! 
_ (This is a correction of a statement I made 
in an article in Notes and Queries, August 
30, 1952.) 

Udder-deep. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1880 C.S.C. The Poet and the Fly, Aunt 
Judy’s Magazine, The kine, Udder-deep in 
grasses cool. 

Virgin-wise. | (Unrecorded 
1873. CS.C. The Cuckoo, 


1872 C.S.C. 


in O.E.D.) 
Scribner's 


Monthly, She dropt, all virgin-wise . . . her 
Hitpa D. Kina. 


tyes to the ground. 
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Readers’ Queries 





LLAWRENCE.—Can anyone supply the 

names of the five younger sons of 
Henry LAWRENCE (1600-1664), the 
Puritan statesman, who is in the D.N.B.? 
His eldest son, Edward, who was M.P. for 
Pembroke 1656, d. 1657—was he unmarried? 
His second son, Henry, inherited the family 
estates at St. Ives, co. Hunts: did he marry 
and have issue? 

2. Where can I find a pedigree of this 
family of Lawrence, of St. Ives? 

3. The statesman’s nephew was Dr. 
Thomas Lawrence, physician to Queen 
Anne, who d. 1714 (vide clv. 63, 79). Did 
his sons Colonels Roger and Herbert 
Lawrence marry and have issue? They 
were both commissioned in Roger Elliot’s 
newly raised regiment of foot in 1793: was 
Elliot related to them? 

4. Was Harriett Lawrence (who married 
Rev. Robert Roberts, vicar of Aldford, 
Cheshire, and survived him on his death in 
1768) related to this family? 

5. What is known of the descent of 
Major-General Stringer Lawrence (D.N.B.) 
beyond what is stated in Biddulph’s short 


life of him? H. BULLOCK. 


‘THERE IS A LADY SWEET AND 

KIND.’—In nearly all poetical antho- 
logies the six-stanza lyric of which this is 
the first line, is listed as ‘““ Anonymous.” The 
editors of The Oxford Book of Seventeenth 
Century Verse (1934), however, state that it 
is by Thomas Ford and in his Music of 
Sundrie Kinds, 1607, set forth in two books. 
In J. A. Fuller Maitland’s DNB biography 
of Ford (1889) is the statement: “ The first 
book containing eleven songs, among which 
are the celebrated ‘Since first I saw your 
face’ and ‘ There is a Lady sweet and kind’, 
is dedicated to Sir Richard Weston.” This 
first book was transcribed, scored and edited 
from the original edition by E. H. Fellowes 
(1921) for his English School of Lutenist 
Song Writers. An author’s name (Thomas 
Lodge) is given for only one of these lyrics 
‘ Now I see thy looks were feigned.’ 

In various song collections under the title 
“Passing By”, and on many gramophone 
records, the words of the lyric are assigned 
to Robert Herrick (1591-1674); for example : 
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The Minstrelsy of England, v. 2 (1909), 
edited by E. Duncan. Thus Herrick could 
not have been more than 16 years old when 
he wrote the words. But the poems of 
Herrick, MacLeod’s Concordance, and the 
Tannenbaum Bibliography reveal no such 
authorship. 

Is there definite evidence for or against 
Ford as author of “ There is a Lady”? 


R. C. ARCHIBALD. 
Brown University, 
Providence, R.I. 


GIEGE OF LONDONDERRY.—I am 

gathering material for an account of 
the Siege of Londonderry in 1689 from the 
Jacobite side, and only require the letters of 
Lieut.-General Richard Hamilton from his 
camp before Londonderry between April 18 
and August 1, 1689, to complete my 
researches, 

I have obtained from the Bodleian 
Library photostats of the extracts from his 
letters published in Macpherson’s Original 
Pages. 

I would be grateful to any one who could 
tell me where the full text of these letters can 
be obtained, and where copies of any other 
letters written by Richard Hamilton between 
these dates, or, say, between mid-April and 
the end of August, can be had. 


C. D. MILLIGAN. 


ILLIAM STRAHAN.—I am anxious to 
locate any unpublished letters written 
by or to William Strahan, printer and pub- 
lisher (1715-1785). A particular collection 
in the hands of one Barker, a dealer, is men- 
tioned by Birkbeck Hill in Letters of David 
Hume to William Strahan (1888); an appeal 
for information about these letters was 
printed in N. & Q. in 1911, but without 
response. 
I should be most grateful for any informa- 
tion about Strahan additional to that in the 
D.N.B. and the works cited therein. 


PETER COCHRANE. 


ALEXANDER MALCOLM.—I should be 

grateful for any biographical details of 
Alexander Malcolm, the Scottish author of 
A Treatise of Musick, published in Edin- 
burgh, 1721; 2nd edition, London, 1730. 
Grove’s Dictionary states that he was born 
in Edinburgh in 1687, and that in 1721 “ one 
Mitchell published ‘An Ode on the Power 


of Musick’, dedicated to Malcolm”, whose 
Treatise was advertised in the Edinburgh 
Evening Courant of Nov. 6, 1721. 


JOHN WILSon, 


N The Bird Fancier’s Recreation: Being 
Curious Remarks on the Nature of Song 
Birds with choice instructions concerning 
the taking, feeding, breeding and teaching 
them (Printed for T. Ward, 1728) it is stated 
on page 67 that chaffinches were commonly 
taught a song called Whitford Tune and 
Choppin Lim. Unfortunately, the tune jg 
not given and my efforts to trace it have so 
far failed. I should be grateful for any 
clues which might help to trace the tune, 
Teaching birds to imitate specially composed 
tunes was a popular and lucrative hobby in 
the 18th century and as recently as the last 
war the then Belgian Minister of Education 
brought a bullfinch to this country that had 
been taught to sing the first line of La 
Brabangonne (acknowledgements to Mr 
Ludwig Koch for this information). An 
edition of The Bird Fancyer’s Delight con- 
taining 43 such tunes for teaching to birds 
will appear in this country in due course 
(first published by Meares in 1717 and by 
Walsh probably slightly later). 


STANLEY GODMAN. 


GARA AUSTEN (1796-1888).—Born Sara 

Rickett, said to be a daughter of a 
wealthy miller at Oundle. She married 
Benjamin Austen (1789-1861), solicitor, son 
of a Ramsgate banker, and uncle of Sir 
Austen Henry Layard. The Austens resided 
in Great Coram Street, at 33 Guildford 
Street, and at 6 Montague Place. She had 
three brothers and one sister, Louisa, who 
married a Charles Linton in 1834. Mr. 
Linton survived Mrs. Austen. Further in- 
formation wanted. B. R. JERMAN. 


The Pennsylvania State College. 


((HEYNE.—Charles Clement Cheyne, Asst. 
Surgeon in the Nizam of Hyderabad’s 
Army, died 6 July 1826 at Aurangabad, aged 
24 (M.L). In his Will made 29 June 1826, 
proved at Bombay 30 Nov. 1826, he leaves 
all to his sister Isabella Wenram Cheyne. 
Presumably he belonged to the celebrated 
medical family of Cheyne, but I cannot place 
him. Further information is asked for. 


H. BUuLLock. 
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GTOKES.—John Jephcott Stokes, Superin- 
tending Surgeon in the Nizam of 
Hyderabad’s Army, died at Ellichpur, 
3) Dec. 1849, aged 47 (M.I.). He married 
Ann(e), eldest daughter of Dr. Joseph 
Watson (D.N.B.), principal of the asylum for 
the deaf and dumb in the Old Kent Road, 
London, and author of treatises on the in- 
sruction of the deaf and dumb: she died 
§Apl. 1850 at Aurangabad (Times, 30 May 
1850, and undated M.I. in cantonment ceme- 
tery). In a letter of 1842 it was stated that 
they had two sons who were both to have 
cdetships, the elder immediately and the 
younger when old enough; but they cannot 
be traced in the East India Company’s ser- 
vice and do not appear to have entered it. 
J.J. Stokes entered the Nizam’s service on 
5 Oct. 1825. 

Wanted, his parentage, date and place of 
marriage and death, and information as to 


his issue. H. BuLLock. 


[FACH'S BANK AND STOCKS.—Can 

any reader supply a copy of the song 
about the breaking of Leach’s Bank and the 
fall of Stocks the grocer? Leach Pollard & 
Hardcastle, the Bradford Bank, failed in 
March 1781 and in the following November 
Richard Stocks, grocer of Westgate, failed. 
Mr. James, the Bradford Historian, recalled 
meeting a nonagenarian who remembered 
the failures and added ‘“‘ There was a song 


about it.” WInsTON C. E. HARTLEY. 


§IRANGMAN.—N. Salmon’s “ History 

of Essex” (1740), p. 96, refers to 
“Mr. Strangman, great Essex antiquary.” 
What is known of Strangman? 


G. W. WRIGHT. 


AMUEL STALKER BURNS. — Capt. 
_ Samuel Stalker Burns, 80th Foot and 
Nizam of Hyderabad’s Army, died at Hin- 
goli, 21 June 1830, aged 41 (M.I1.). He was 
ensign, 33rd Foot, 1807; lieut., 80th Foot, 
1807; adjutant, 80th Foot, 1811; capt., 80th 
Foot, 1819; retired, 4 Jan. 1821. He entered 
th Nizam’s service in or before 1826, and 
Was sometime Supt. of Police in the Nizam’s 

nions. He married Ann ——, by 
whom he had sons Joseph Watson Samuel 
Burnsand Samuel John Joseph Burns, and an 
only daughter Ann Magdalene Louisa Burns 
who married at Mysore, 20 Sept. 1838, 
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Arthur Wyndham (who was youngest son of 
Hon. Wm. Frederick Wyndham and his 2nd 
wife Julia de Smorzewska, Countess of Spy- 
terki (? Spyteyca).) Arthur Wyndham, who 
was a lieut. in the 26th Madras Native 
Infantry at the time of his marriage to Miss 
A. M. L. Burns, divorced her and re- 
married in 1856: she also re-married, at 
Malacca, 3 Dec. 1855, Capt. (later Major- 
General) Annesley Knox-Gore (1815-1881) 
of the 29th Madras Native Infantry. 

By his will, pr. Bombay 1831, Samuel 
Stalker Burns left £500 a year to his wife 
Ann. What was his parentage, and when 
and where was he born and married? Who 
was his wife Ann? H. BULLOCK. 


A 
C S. CALVERLEY. — The following 

* appear in quotation marks in the 
poems of C. S. Calverley; I have found many 
similar phrases in the work of other writers, 
but can any one tell me of exactly parallel 
quotations? 

1. Nulla non donanda lauru. 

2. Hic vir, hic est. 


3. . . . recalled us to the tropics 

4. ... brow was shaded by locks of 
glossiest jet. 

5. . . . trampling out the stars .. . 

6. . . . rosy Morn appearing .. . 

Re uvt @ are shooting pains in every joint in 
turn ‘ 

8. . . . do the duty that lies near. 

9... . wayward fancy roams... 


10. Muses’ minion. 

11. gray old pile 

12. deathless canvass. 

13. . . . sable destrier caracoled. 

14. bull-eyed and majestic. 

15. the Prince of modern Romance (of 
Bulwer Lytton). 


Does anyone recognize the following lines 
as echoes from any work? 

1. Fleet is his foot as the wild roebuck’s. 

2... . range the hills till high above me 
stood the summer moon. 

3. I did not love as others do. 

4. . . . skies that tempt the swallow back. 

5. Honour the Brave... 

6. sunless stair. 


C. QUERIES 
1. What is an olga? (Perhaps a dance? 
or a plant?) 
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2. Has Merlin’s Rock any actual geo- 
graphical identity that bears the name? 


Hitpa D. KING. 
Birkbeck College. 


IME JUICE.—Where can I find details of 
how this was supplied to the British 
Navy in Victorian times? In his memoirs, 
the Duke of Montrose describes it as “a 
thick brown liquid, issued daily by the 
spoonful, and swallowed like medicine.” 


LEIGH MERCER. 


AUTHOR AND SOURCE WANTED (for 
these lines of verse, very imperfectly 

remembered) : 

The city financier walks in the gardens 

Because of his pride and his burdens 

The daisies looking up 

Observe merely a self-respecting curse 

The [?] merely see a flat 

Tableland of stringy [?] hat. 

He looks importantly about him 

While all the spring goes on without him. 


D. O’SULLIVAN. 


OURCE WANTED.— “In accordance 
with the wisest tradition of British 
statesmanship in foreign affairs, our own 
policy must seek more and more to repre- 
sent the general interest of the world, and to 
attract the widest sympathy and support, not 
so much by appealing for either, as by 
deserving both.” J.E.A.K. 


OHN FARMER.—I shall be greatly 
obliged if any reader can supply me 
with the date of the death of this eminent 
scholar, to whom we owe so much for his 
invaluable work in producing the Facsimile 
Texts of Old English Drama. I should also 
be grateful for any information as to the 
present whereabouts of any members of his 


family. SyLviA LLoyp. 
Rickview, Buckland Wharf, 
nr. Aylesbury. 


DE- GORDON STABLES.—Are there any 

descendants still living of Dr. Gordon 
Stables, I wonder? If so, I should be grate- 
ful if they would please get in touch with 
me. I specially wish to know whether any 
of his papers have survived. 


SyLvia L. ENGLAND. 


33 Vandon Court, 
London, S.W. 1. 
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Replies 





* PUNCH’: ITS ETYMOLOGY (N. & 9, 

29 March 1941; June, 1953)—The 
contention of Mr. George Speaight that 
“the word Polichinello is not and never has 
been an Italian word” will be readily accepted, 
Moreover, in all probability Mr. C. W. Brod. 
ribb would not today credit that the word 
Punch has both a remote classical origin and 
an appropriate significance. (It is strange 
that Marion Spielmann, in his informing 
book on “ Punch” in 1895, did not attempt 
to solve the problem of that title, but was 
merely content to claim that “it was 
Ebenezer Llandells’ specific idea to found a 
London Charivari about 1835.”) 

One cannot agree that the word derives in 
any sense from Pulcinelli (Little Chickens), 
Admittedly “ Pulcinelli” in ancient times in 
Italy was used illustratively but loosely, 
notably at Monza in the Treasury of whose 
Cathedral is still preserved the Iron Crown 
with which uncouth German Emperors were 
crowned, together with the seven Chickens 
of gold representing the Seven Lombard 
provinces. Also in the same Treasury are 
still contained the relics of the Sixth Cen- 
tury Lombard Queen Theodolinda which 
comprise her crown, fan and comb of gold. 
They also are there traditionally held to 
stand for the Ancient Kingdom of Lom- 
bardy as the golden hen whose Seven 
Provinces are represented as her pulcinelli. 

One has always been inclined to follow 
G. Galiani, who adopted the theory which 
derives the word from the personal name of 
Puccio d’Aniello, a peasant vine-dresser of 
grotesque appearance who lived at Acerra, 
ten miles north of Naples, and was locally 
esteemed for his pungent wit. When a band 
of strolling comedians happened in that 
neighbourhood to disport themselves for 
gain in the sphere of fun that he had made 
peculiarly his own, he was urged by his 
compatriots to throw out a challenge. Asa 
rival competitor he so completely vat- 
quished his opponents in rude merriment 
that he was persuaded to join their troupe 
of strolling players, and that with great 
advantage to all concerned. One believes 
that the name of the vintager Puccio 
d’Aniello passed by easy stages into 
Punchinello in a theatrical setting for 
marionettes as early as the reign of Henn 
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Quatre of France, and so developed into 
Polichinelle, the personnage comique of 
many a guignol. Thus may well have been 
derived the name of Punch and Judy, the 
most popular of English puppets or marion- 
etes. Given a corporal existence, one of 
those strange mythical figures came to serve 
as the title of the popular and universally 
applauded weekly publication whose title 
Punch or the London Charivari originated 
in the time of Ebenezer Landells. 

F. Galiani, the author whose ruling we are 
disposed to accept, is apparently not to be 
confused with Ferdinando Galiani, the late 
eighteenth century Italian economist. 


MAurRICce W. BROCKWELL. 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT AND INTER- 
PRETATION OF SIR THOMAS 
WYATT’S POETRY (cxcviii. 234-6).—Mr. 
Harrier is to be congratulated on restoring 
the idiom ‘in hid’ in 83. 10; but he has 
oddly missed the obvious restoration, which 
assumes a haplographic error: ‘In hid 


did ly.’ J. C. MAXWELL. 


PREACHING IN GLOVES (cxcviii. 219, 
315).—This practice was not confined 
to Bishops or clergymen of the Church of 
England. Referring to the Rev. Alexander 
Torrence, parish minister of Glencorse, Mid- 
lothian, who died in 1877, Robert Louis 
Stevenson recalled in a letter to Crockett 
“watching with awe the waving of the old 
black gloves over the Bible—the preacher's 
white finger-ends meanwhile aspiring 
through ” (quoted W. Grant, The Call of the 
Pentlands, 1927, p. 101). After more than 
fifty years, my mother remembers a young 
divinity student preaching in Kiltearn Free 
Church, Ross-shire, in lavender gloves; that 
would be in the 1890s. R. W. Munro. 


Edinburgh. 


The enquirer will not wish to overlook the 
following literary references: 
(1) Agnes Grey, 1847, chr. X: 

I did hear him [Mr. Weston] preach, 
and was decidedly pleased with the evan- 
gelical truth of his doctrine, as well as the 
earnest simplicity of his manner, and the 
clearness and force of his style. It was 
truly refreshing to hear such a sermon, 
after being so long accustomed to the dry, 
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prosy discourses of the former curate, and 
the still less edifying harangues of the 
rector. Mr. Hatfield would come sailing 
up the aisle, or rather sweeping along like 
a whirlwind, with his rich silk gown flying 
behind him and rustling against the pew 
doors, mount the pulpit like a conqueror 
ascending his triumphal car; then, sinking 
on the velvet cushion in an attitude of 
studied grace, remain in silent prostration 
for a certain time; then mutter over a 
Collect, and gabble through the Lord’s 
Prayer, rise, draw off one bright lavender 
glove, to give the congregation the benefit 
of his sparkling rings, lightly pass his 
fingers through his well-curled hair, 
flourish a cambric handkerchief, recite a 
very short passage, or, perhaps, a mere 
phrase of Scripture, as a head-piece to his 
discourse, and, finally, deliver a composi- 
tion which, as a composition, might be 
considered good, though far too studied 
and too artificial to be pleasing to me: 
the propositions were well laid down, the 
arguments logically conducted; and yet, it 
was sometimes hard to listen quietly 
throughout, without some slight demon- 
strations of disapproval or impatience. 

(2) The Newcomes, 1854-55 (chap. xix.): 

‘Satire! satire! Mr. Pendennis,’ says the 

divine [Charles Honeyman] holding up a 

reproving finger of lavender kid, ‘ beware 

of a wicked wit! .. .” 

It may also be to the point to recall that 
when Tennyson described a priest in Maud, 
he described him not only as “ dilettante” 
and “lily banded” but “ delicate-handed,” 
which may have suggested that the hands 
were gloved. K. anv G. T. 


(COLOUR SURNAMES (cxcviii. 268).— 
“ Red” was pronounced “ reed” in the 

Middle Ages. In “The Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales” Chaucer described the 
Squire’s clothes in the words: 

Embrouded was he, as it were a mede 

Al ful of fresshe floures, whyte and rede. 
The name Reid, Read and other spellings 
represents red in the surnames which are 
derived from the complexion. Black was used 
for a dark complexioned man down to the 
beginning of the 19th century. Jane Austen, 
in “Mansfield Park,” makes the Miss 
Bertrams, after their first meeting with Henry 
Crawford, describe him as “black and 
plain”; by which they did not mean that he 
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was a negro, but that he had a dark com- 
plexion. White was used for a man of light 
complexion, but now black and white have 
developed a specialized racial meaning. Fair 
was used as an alternative to white, and still 
is a common adjective for a man or woman 
with light-coloured hair, eyes and com- 
plexion. It is frequently a surname—there 
are a dozen people called Fair in my local 
telephone directory. White or Fair were 
used as surnames rather than yellow, which 
applies to hair only, or blue, which applies 
to eyes only. There is a surname Yellowly, 
but I do not know whether it is derived from 
yellow. 


Green is in a separate class from the com- 
plexion names. It is a name derived from a 
place, and its history is summarised in the 
name of the Elizabethan play “George a 
Green, the Pinder of Wakefield.” The 
village green was the centre of most medieval 
villages, and the pinder, who was appointed 
to prevent encroachments on the Green, was 
an important official. In order to perform 
his office, he must live on the edge of the 
Green; hence the development of the name 
—George at Green, George a Green, George 
Green. 

The Northumbrian family of Grey had 
for a badge a scaling ladder, and derived 
their name from the French ‘ gré’ a step, 
either literally the step of a ladder or meta- 
phorically, a step in rank. They made de 
Grey equivalent to degree, as in “a man 
of high degree.” But this was medieval 
punning, and I do not know modern opinion 
on the subject. 

M. H. Dopps. 


IRST WOMEN IN THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE TO RECEIVE UNIVER- 

SITY DEGREES (cxcviii. 125, 222).—The 
secretary of the Senate of the University of 
London has informed me that in November, 
1880 the Senate conferred the Bachelor of 
Arts degree on the first four women to 
receive any degree from the University : 

Collet, Clara Elizabeth. 

Creek, Edith Elizabeth Maria. 

Hills, Elizabeth. 

Withiel (formerly Andrews), Mariana. 

See also N. & Q., 11 S ii (1910), pp. 
247, 358, 395, 436, 498. 


R. C. ARCHIBALD. 
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A HISTORY OF THE ENGLIsS, 
CORONATION, by P. E. Schramm, 
translated by L. G. Wickham Lege 
(Clarendon Press, 1937.) 


ALTHOUGH this book was published jn 
1937, its title is included in a list re. 
cently issued by the Oxford University Pres, 
In view of its topical interest, perhaps a short 
notice of it will not be out of place as ther 
are probably many readers who did not se 
this work at the time of its publication. 
Professor Schramm’s first chapter gives us 
a clear picture of the comparative history of 
the inaugural rites of kings in Westem 
Europe from the Teutonic invasions to the 
end of the tenth century. This is followed 
by developments under the Anglo-Saxons, 
the Normans and Angevins, and so through 





















































the centuries to the present time. It is wt R 
shown that ‘ the consecration of the monarch fs h; 
is one of the most magnificent and mos iti 
genuine products of the medieval spirit,’ and a Princ 
that the rite of anointing, and the actul A tou 
coronation and investiture with the insignia } is the j 
originated far earlier than is commonly}, 1 
supposed. Te Salut 
Half of this long book is taken up witha 
survey of the relationship between the King MONU: 
and the clergy, the people, and the law as | Mack 
illustrated by the anointing, the election and | >Y Cc 
the coronation oath. The English Coron 12s. 6 
tion Service is continually contrasted with WHE! 
forms used on the Continent, and for that } = cc 
reason alone this book ought to find a place } his Mor 
on the shelves of every student of constitu: J 4 sixth 
tional history. Professor Schramm’s work should | 
has been translated by Mr. L. G. Wickham § the sev 
Legg, whose English Coronation Records | ‘or in 
has a prominent place in the bibliography. } gowth 
The only adverse criticism which may be handbo 
levelled against this book is the grouping of } superse 
all the notes at the end; they are of the j Mr. 
greatest value, but much time and patience of the 
would have been saved if they appeared on | 20t fou 
the pages to which they refer. Many fine } @ any 
works (some by distinguished writers) att | bringin 
being published on the Coronation, but it is | Supply’ 
doubtful if any will surpass this volume } becom 
which, although essentially a reference work } Yery \ 
of the highest order, will be found of absorb } What | 
ing interest by anyone wishing to know mort } Mack 
about the origins and significance of th = 





English Coronation Service. 
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THE QUEEN'S SILVER. By A. G. Grim- 
wade. (The Connoisseur. 21s.) 
Tus slim and attractive picture-book 
has a rather misleading title, limited 
in a sub-title to ‘Her Majesty’s Personal 
(ollection’ and further defined in a fore- 
word as dealing with plate in use at 
Clarence House before the accession. The 
xt describes compendiously, and with 
frequent reference to this collection, the 
history of silver ware in Great Britain. But 
the cream of the matter is in the beautiful 
ate, from apostle spoons of the seven- 
tenth century to a rosewater dish of 1936. 
The best pieces are, as always, of the Golden 
Age—from William and Mary to George II. 
But Mr. Grimwade puts in a word for the 
Regency, and notes a certain revival of a 
debased craft in our own time, with com- 
mendation of ‘the persistent encouragement 
given by the Goldsmiths’ Company.’ 

We are bound to assume that it was not 
ty H.R.H.’s direction that many splendid 
pieces have been complicated by the super- 
imposition (often as unobtrusive as possible) 
of Princess Elizabeth’s arms or crest. 

A touch of humour, and even pathos, is 
in the inscription on a piece presented by 
the L.M.S.-—‘Ave  Elizabetta, Exituri 
Te Salutant 1947.’ 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES, by Herbert W. 
Macklin. With a new preface and revision 
by Charles Oman. Allen and Unwin, 
12s. 6d. 

N, in 1917, Dr. Macklin died at the 

_ comparatively early age of forty-nine, 
his Monumental Brasses had already reached 
a sixth edition; had he lived longer we 
should not have had to wait so long for this, 
the seventh. Its republication was urgent, 
for in spite of the lapse of time and the 
gowth of knowledge it is still a most useful 
tandbook and cannot be said to have been 
superseded by any other. 

Mr. Charles Oman, to whom the revision 
of the book has been entrusted, has indeed 
wot found it necessary to alter Macklin’s text 
any way. He has confined himself to 
wringing the bibliography up to date; to 
wupplying a list of those brasses which have 
war casualties; and to providing a 
very valuable preface, which summarises 
t has been learnt about brasses since 

Macklin’s day and notes those points on 


ich modern authorities are inclined to 
differ from him. 
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These latter are, however, neither 
numerous nor grave. Macklin held that 
monumental brasses were evolved from 
plaques of Limoges champlevé enamel; 
Mr. Oman points out that Limoges enamels 
were always rare, and that it is unlikely that 
they can have strayed as far as Belgium, 
which is held nowadays to be the birthplace 
of the monumental brass. It is in Belgium 
again that modern authorities would place 
the principal seat of the manufacture of 
latten and the source of such great master- 
pieces as the King’s Lynn brasses; Macklin 
thought that the metal came mostly from 
Cologne and the great brasses from Lubeck. 

These are, after all, no very great matters; 
for the rest, the book remains an invaluable 
handbook for the amateur. Though, as 
Mr. Oman points out, brass-rubbing is no 
longer the fashionable hobby it once was, it 
will always have its devotees, and there are 
signs that its very great value as a pleasant, 
easy and economical means of historical 
research is being more and more recognised 
in our schools. 


LATER ENGLISH ROMANESQUE 
SCULPTURE, 1140-1210, by George 
Zarnecki. (Tiranti, 15s.) 


‘THis book, the twenty-second volume of 

the Chapters in Art series, is also a 
sequel to Mr. Zarnecki’s English Roman- 
esque Sculpture, 1066-1140, reviewed in 
these columns last year. Though each 
volume covers seventy years of artistic de- 
velopment, the second is very much the 
bigger book, for during the years 1066-1140 
England was settling down after the Con- 
quest, and contacts with foreign centres of 
artistic development were few. 

After 1140 the contacts were many and 
fruitful. English gentlemen like Olivier de 
Merlimond went on pilgrimage to Compos- 
tella; craftsmen in his train noted and copied 
motifs at places like Parthenay-le-Vieux and 
introduced them in his new church at 
Shobdon; others must have done the like, 
but this particular journey seems to have 
launched the brilliant Herefordshire school 
of sculpture. Prelates made their routine 
visits ad limina and brought back new ideas 
for their cathedral - building. Bishop 
Alexander the Magnificent of Lincoln was 
one of these, but the happy blending of 
English and Italian observable in ihe west 
front of his cathedral seems to be filtered 
through the work of Suger’s men at St. 
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Denis. St. William of York, temporarily 
deposed, took refuge in Sicily; a beautiful 
relief of the Virgin and Child in York 
Minster, perhaps an ex-voto offering on his 
happy return, shows the Byzantine inspira- 
tion which Sicily handed on to European art. 

The period ends with the development of 
a great Yorkshire school of sculpture, more 
truly regional than the Herefordshire school 
with which it began. The life-sized figures 
of saints at St. Mary’s Abbey are already of 
the Transition, but have much in common 
with the sculpture of the preceding age. Like 
their predecessors, they show the influence 
of foreign models; but they also show how 
unjust it is to say, as a modern writer has 
said, that “ the Briton could only copy and 
coarsen, where the French could create.” 

To combat this attitude and “to con- 
tribute a little to a much-neglected subject,” 
are the expressed aims of our author. He 
has certainly succeeded brilliantly, and his 
two volumes should prove of lasting value. 
Though the many admirable plates, the de- 
scriptive notes on them, and the text are 
separate from one another, marginal notes 
make cross-reference easy; though the theme 
of both books would seem matter for the 
technical specialist, the reading of them is 
easy and pleasant for the layman. 


THE LOCAL HISTORIAN AND HIS 
THEME, by H. P. R. Finberg. (Depart- 
ment of English Local History, University 
College, Leicester, 3s.) 

uis introductory lecture delivered by the 

Reader in English Local History at 

University College, Leicester, is printed as 

No. 1 of the Department’s Occasional 

Papers. Mr. Finberg, an enthusiast and 

worthy successor to Dr. W. G. Hoskins 

with whom he collaborated in Devonshire 

Studies, puts the case fairly and squarely for 

a more honest assessment of the value of 

local history. ‘The business of the local 

historian,’ says Mr. Finberg, ‘is to re-enact 
in his own mind, and to portray for his 
readers, the Origin, Growth, Decline, and 

Fall of a Local Community,’ but he also 

says that you cannot do this properly unless 

you are sufficiently familiar with European 
and English history to be able to see local 
events in their right perspective. Local 
history—or rather the type of local history 
which is of lasting importance—is not an 
elementary study; in its higher reaches it 
demands mature scholarship and a wide 
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background of general culture. But although 
Mr. Finberg properly places the Study and 
writing of local history on a high plane he 
does not belittle the contribution which th 
less well-trained investigator can make 
collecting facts about a social life which js 
rapidly disappearing. This lecture contains 
some criticism of the space occupied 
manorial descents in the Victoria County 
Histories, but it is mentioned that there ar 
likely to be changes in the treatment of these 
descents in the later volumes; nevertheless, 
such provocative remarks are welcome 4 
they show the danger of continuing a form 
of recording which has become obsolete, We 
look forward to seeing more Occasional 
Papers of this high standard from Mr. Fin- 
berg and his colleagues, and we hope that 
his plea for the proper recognition of local 
history will be duly noted by those who are 
apt to regard the subject as the province of 
the amateur. It is no easy matter to write 
reliable and unbiassed local history, and the 
use of the term ‘amateur’ should be dis- 
couraged as it tends to stamp local studies 
as being merely a pastime instead of an 
important branch of historical research. 
For some reason, writers of local histories 
are often described as amateurs: why should 
they be considered mere dabblers any more 
than the ardent but non-professional collec- 
tors of butterflies, coins or geological speci- 
mens? Such persons do not seem to attract 
the rather derogatory epithet, ‘ amateur,’ s0 
why apply it to the antiquary who collects 
data about his own parish or county? 


GODOY, MASTER OF SPAIN, 1792-1808. 
By Jacques Chastenet. (Batchworth 
Press. 16s. net.) 


GOOD biography of Godoy would be 
very welcome, for his career covers a 

vital and confused period of Spanish and 
of European history. It also embraces one 
of the more extraordinary personal relation- 
ships in a royal ménage—that of Godoy 
with Charles IV and his Queen Maria 
Louisa. It is therefore a pity that M. 
Chastenet has chosen to write une vie 
romancée rather than a serious historical 
study, more especially as his character 
sketches are skilful and credible, and his 
interpretaion of motives and personal rela 
tionships suggests insight and penetration. 
In this English translation the bibliography 
is omitted, an Index is lacking, and no foot 
notes are provided to substantiate the test 
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The translation is poor and the resulting 
jerky, at one moment literal translation 
of French idiom, at another a wild dive into 
ish slang as, for example, Junot 
‘reached Madrid, where he was welcomed 
ina big way.’ ; ; ; 

The book opens with an invented episode 
expressed in the historic present, and the 
author frequently indulges in such inven- 
tions, in rhetorical questions, in thoughts 
attributed to Godoy or other of his char- 
acters. He draws upon contemporary 
memoirs for racy conjecture rather than 
fact, and the whole book is vitiated by 
an atmosphere of unreliability and re- 

salacity. A mild example follows: 
“Fatter and redder than ever, the favourite, 
to whom the acquittal of the accused men 
of the Escurial had just dealt yet another 
blow, shuttled between the chamber of the 
Queen and Pepita Tudo’s bedroom, breath- 
ing forth bitter complaints.’ ; 

M. Chastenet appears to be equipped to 
write either serious and worthwhile history, 
or the popular historical novel as at present 
practised in the United States. The present 
biography is a confusion of the two, and, 
while it has the fascination of the extra- 
ordinary, it cannot be commended apart 
from the eight illustrations after Goya. 


THE ENGLISH FIRST EDITIONS OF 
HILAIRE BELLOC, by Patrick Cahill. 
(Published by the Compiler, 29, Cavendish 
Gardens, S.W.4. 1953. 10s. 6d.) 


THE compiler describes his booklet as a 

Hand-list—a by-product of research 
which aims at producing a bibliography. In 
this chronological catalogue of 153 works 
attributed to the author, Mr. Cahill has 
given those details which both bibliographer 
and collector expect to find. The measure- 
ment of the page is given to the sixteenth 
of an inch. Advertisements are recorded 
whether or not they are included in the 
collation. Attention is drawn to variants, 
but the use of the bibliographical terms as 
state and issue has been avoided. 

Reference has been made to Mr. Michael 
Sadleir’s XIX Century Fiction, for a descrip- 
tion of book cloths in so far as they relate 
to those of the period. In other cases the 
terms smooth, glazed or matt are used, but 
open-thread cloth and alternate-horizontal 
and grain cloth need elucidation. When 
describing accurately the colour of the pub- 
lisher’s cloth binding, Mr. Cahill relies 
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largely on the use of British Standard 
381C, “Colours for ready mixed paints” 
(British Standards Institute, Third impres- 
sion, 1951). He does not explain why he 
uses names applied to paints in preference 
to those of the British Colour Council’s 
Chart, which has used a material as its base. 
If some such standard colour-chart were 
ever to be adopted for description of colour 
of bindings, it would be better to use dyed 
material in preference to paint colours, 
whose shiny surface makes accurate com- 
parison difficult. 

One or two small omissions have been 
noted in this otherwise admirable biblio- 
graphy. “Cromwell” was originally pub- 
lished in the Essex Library in February 
1931. Other items which appear to have 
escaped the compiler’s notice, are “ Liberal 
tradition,” 1897, and “ Cautionary verses,” 
1940. But this is only a precursor of what 
is hoped will be a full bibliography of Mr. 
Belloc’s writings. The admirable manner in 
which this preliminary survey has been 
executed, gives hope for an exhaustive pub- 
lication in the future. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A TREASURE 
HUNTER, by Charles P._ Everitt. 
(Gollancz. 15s. net.) 


E late Mr. Everitt has written about 

money rather than about books. He 
admits that he differed from many dealers 
in that he did look inside a good many of 
his wares; to deal in Americana with his 
skill he had plainly made himself an expert 
in American history and had read widely in 
it. Nevertheless his true subject is buying 
and selling, and his book is mostly to be 
valued for its picture of the complex 
relationships in America between book- 
dealer, book-scout, auctioneer, speculator, 
collector, and library. Two facts which 
emerge extremely clearly are the extreme 
artificiality of prices in the book trade and 
the extraordinary commercial value of 
local sentiment. 

Apart from some explanation of how the 
trade works, the book consists almost 
entirely of anecdotes, told with a brisk 
humour and a relish for human beings. 
What lends them all zest is the true treasure- 
seeker’s heart, delight in the trained eye 
picking the right cover off a dingy shelf; 
in the long memory for detail; and in the 
thin, browned, anonymous-looking old 
books which are the gold dust of this quest. 
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